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The city of man requires more than water to remain civilized 


Down the Drain 


By PAUL BUSSARD 


Ew York City was running 
N out of water. The great 

reservoirs were becoming 
empty. Filled, they held 170,796,000,- 
000 gallons of water, which ran 
through conduits to cleanse and re- 
fresh the 9,937,000 people who lived 
in the five boroughs. 

The water flowed from millions 
of faucets. It flowed into drinking 
glasses, into bath 
tubs, into sewers, 
into sinks, upon 
potted ferns and 
little plots of beans 
and lettuce. Wher- - 
ever it flowed from . 
the faucets it even- 
tually went down 
the drain and back 
into the ocean, 
from which it had 
once been drawn 
by the strength of 





the sun and would be drawn again, 
and made to flow from the reser- 
voirs, back to the impure and defiled 
city. 

The citizenry were asked not to 
waste the water. The public press, 
the radio, signs here and there, but 
always in the hotel bathrooms, plead- 
ed with the people to save water. 
Most of the people did, because most 
of them had the 
good of the city in 
their hearts. They 
lived in its fantas- 
tic greatness, loved 
its freedom, its 
swirl,its storied 
fingers pointing in- 
to the sky, its wind- 
swept corners, its 
water - cleansed 
streets, its pond- 
filled park with ° 
tame wild ducks 
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swimming about to the delight of 
children. Such people used water 
sparingly. 

But there were some who wasted 
it. And the more they were implored 
to save it, the more they willfully 
allowed it to go down the drain. 
These were the people who desired 
to destroy the city. The desire to de- 
stroy it was most intense among a 
small group, activated and educated 
in the technique of destruction. 
They were known as communists. 
They lived in the city but none of 
them ever loved it. They had sworn 
to destroy it. They were determined 
to weaken it so that a foreign coun- 
try (Russia) could seize its power 
and rule it with a fist of iron. 

Indeed, the symbol of such people 
was a fist closed in order to strike 
the weak; and the ruler had chosen 
a name, Stalin, which means steel 
or iron; and the murders and en- 
slavements done by the iron fist were 
done behind a barrier of secrecy 
known as the iron curtain. 

So this small compact group of 
traitors let the water run out of the 
faucets. It pleased them to be able, 
in so simple a fashion, to weaken so 
strong a city. They scorned the 
pleadings, and laughed at the law. 
Would the city, they gloated, station 
a policeman in every bathroom? 

Dirty. buses went about the city’s 
streets with a sign, “This bus is un- 
washed -in an effort to conserve the 
water supply.” Advertising tried to 
persuade people not to bathe on 
Thursdays. Jokes about the request 
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were endless, and about as dirty as 
the people who omitted their baths. 
The hard core of destroyers laughed 
at all the jokes, whether they were 
funuy or not. 

They were abetted however, had 
indeed long been abetted, by other 
people who were associated with 
them in some of their purposes. 
These people were bound together 
mainly by purpose, in some cases by 
lack of purpose. 

They were known by such names 
as fellow travelers, sympathizers, fol- 
lowers of the Party line, left-wing 
Socialists, Wallacites and other fol- 
lowers of crack-brain do-gooders. 

Those, in turn, were helped by 
others who hardly knew they were 
helping. The city had suffered, for 
example, from the host of impurify- 
ing publishers and exhibitors who 
used the sex instinct in men and 
women to make money for them- 
selves. It didn’t matter to them, or 
perhaps they never even considered 
it, that the instinct to procreate chil- 
dren was so strong because the race 
is so important; and that, being so 
strong, it needed no sales talk. They 
gave it the best sales talk they could 
devise, and competed with each oth- 
er in pruriency. 

If the buses and the people were 
now unbathed, they had been long 
before rendered unclean by such 
peddlers, who had the good of the 
city no deeper in their hearts than 
the trained destroyers who now sang 
and laughed in their bathrooms, as 
the water went down the drain. 
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These had, in turn, been helped by 
a class, who regarded themselves as 
superior because they were more in- 
telligent, but who were less superior 
because they had put their intelli- 
gences to fouler uses. They were the 
ones who had decided against God. 
The water went up from the sea, 
they said, by accident. God had noth- 
ing to do with it. He hadn’t made 
water. He hadn’t made anything. 
He wasn’t. 

The water went up from the sea, 
they said, by accident, formed a 
cloud by accident, floated over the 
land, fell into the reservoir for the 
city’s use, by accident. 

One of the members of this elite 
group persuaded the highest court 
in the land to prevent the school sys- 
tem from saying anything about 
God to her eight-year-old son. 

It was easier for the paid destroy- 
ers where the against-God people 
had worked. There isn’t any law of 
God, so let’s have the law of the 
jungle. You may, therefore, lie, 
cheat, steal, murder, fornicate, be- 
tray. Indeed, you must, they said, if 
you are to bring the communist state 
into being. 

There was a voice in the city 
which said to the people: water is 
made by God, and we are to use it in 
His will in all its wonderful ways: 
for drinking, for washing, for cool- 
ing, for cleansing, in winter and in 
spring, for the health of us all. 


DOWN THE DRAIN 
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But, said the voice, the highest and 
most wonderful purpose of water is 
to be a symbol of grace, when it is 
used as the material element in the 
mysterious sacrament of Baptism, in 
which a person is washed clean of 
stain and, like the water in the cloud, 
raised up in the Son’s strength and 
made to be above matter. 

Alas, few listened to the voice cry- 
ing in the wilderness of that city. 
Too many others were selling their 
wares in shouts, too many selling sex 
and atheism and vice; too many 
with loud voices talking nonsense. 

All these voices became weakened 
as the water gurgled down the drain. 
Even the $100-a-day rain-maker, 
though he appeared daily in the pa- 
pers, found he was not as good as 
God. For God withheld the rain 
from falling into the reservoirs. And 
though the rain-maker set forth 
daily in his flying machine, he 
brought little water down upon the 
earth. 

So all the voices grew weaker: the 
voice of the Church as well as the 
voices for sales, the voices of traitors 
by design, and of traitors by igno- 
rance, and traitors by greed, the 
hawkers of atheism, of sex, of ma- 
terialism, the sellers of gadgets and 
gimmicks. All these grew softer and 
weaker. 

But the bathroom boys became 
louder and merrier as the water and 
the city went down the drain. 


- Tue socialist dream is no longer of utopia, but queuetopia. 


. 





Winston Churchill. 











HAVE always believed that a mild 

form of punishment has its place 
in training boys for life. I think that 
it saves them many far more painful 
experiences. 

No punishment is more disputed 
than spanking and none is more 
abused. Few parents are guilty of 
any sin of omission where the hair- 
brush is concerned. But as an instru- 
ment of character training the brush 
has been grossly oversold. 

Sometimes, before a boy has 
reached the age of reason, spanking 
may be necessary. The small boy 
cannot be expected to understand as 
an adult would the consequences of 
wrong behavior. He can, however, 
understand pain. He may not realize 
the danger of playing in the street, 
but if he is spanked he is able to as- 
sociate the pain with the danger. It 
is better to spank him than risk his 
getting hit by a car. 

But spanking rarely, if ever, 
should be used after your boy has 
reached the age of reason. This does 
not mean that punishment is no 
longer necessary. But it should con- 


Sound advice for parents from the man who set more boys 
on the right path than any parent ever could 


U; nderstanding Your Boy 


By FATHER FLANAGAN 
As told to Ford McCoy 


Condensed chapter of a book* 


form to the boy’s new sense of indi- 
vidual dignity. Birching may cause a 
strong-willed boy to become even 
more set in his ways. But reasonable 
punishment, such as taking away 
certain privileges, enables him to see 
his error without violating his integ- 
rity as a person. 

Corporal punishment ignores spir- 
itual dignity. Instead of humanizing 
a boy, it brutalizes him. It implies 
that behavior must be controlled at 
the animal level, by appealing to ani- 
mal instincts and to the physical 
senses. Your boy should be treated 
like a human being. He should be 
given the same respect and consider- 
ation that you elders demand. He 
has a will that is free, a mind that 
thinks, and a soul that is immortal. 

Constructive punishment is ra- 
tional, not emotional; temperate, not 
revengeful; positive in its aim and 
methods, not negative. Never is it 
merely retaliation for irritation 
caused by a boy’s behavior. And nev- 
er is it imposed in the same sense 
that corporal punishment is im- 
posed, for the purpose of breaking 


*Understanding Your Boy. Copyright, 1950, by Rinehart & Co., Inc., 232 Madison Ave., New 
4 York City, 16, and reprinted with their permission. 180 pp. $2. 
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his will; it is imposed out of a real 
concern for his good. 

Discipline is basic in character 
training. But some parents seem to 
think that discipline means domina- 
tion. It means no such thing. Domi- 
nation imposes control from with- 
out; discipline develops control from 
within. While there are certain 
“musts” any boy has to observe, he 
nevertheless should be allowed to 
make some choices of his own, al- 
though not to the extent that he rec- 
ognizes no authority save that of his 
own desires. Some compulsion is 
necessary to fit him for manhood. 

The danger of compulsion is in its 
misuse. Not a few fathers and moth- 
ers think that to develop discipline 
in their boy they have to order him 
around. They give him no chance to 
exercise his own judgment. He is 
made to mind, or else .... This pun- 
ishment may bring temporary obe- 
dience, but its permanent effect is 
lost unless he wills that obedience. 
When the parents do all the think- 
ing, the boy becomes dependent. He 
has no chance to develop initiative. 

Here are some don’ts for parents. 

1. Never punish in anger. A per- 
son who is angry cannot trust him- 
self to correct another. His anger is 
likely to cause him to be too severe. 
He cannot be judicious. Angry pun- 
ishment leaves your boy with the 
feeling that another’s wishes have 
been forced upon him. 

2. Never humiliate your boy. Hu- 
miliation to a small boy is evil. It is 
particularly so when caused by those 


he must depend upon for love. Such 
treatment undermines his feeling of 
importance as a real person and 
weakens his sense of security. 

3. Never punish retroactively. We 
all have the tendency to make too 
many promises and to keep far too 
few. Your promises should always 
be kept. If your boy has been told 
that he may go fishing tomorrow, 
he should not be punished by having 
the promise taken away. He should 
be able to depend upon you at all 
times and in all things. It is prac- 
tically impossible to influence his be- 
havior unless you are able to win 
and hold his confidence. 

4. Never punish for personal satis- 
faction. Adults who punish their boy 
to relieve their own pent-up feelings 
or assert their authority do not have 
his interest at heart. 

A marked characteristic in the pe- 
riod of transition from babyhood to 
boyhood is the self-assertion that 
comes with a boy’s growing aware- 
ness as a person. This exciting dis- 
covery finds expression in many 
ways, but in none is it more pro- 
nounced than in his new willfullness. 
He no longer does always as he is 
told. He wants to know why he has 
to do this and why he has to do that. 
He complains. If you make a de- 
mand in an autocratic manner, he 
may hesitate before acting, even 
though he understands its reason- 
ableness. That is his way of asserting 
his own importance. 

This change in your boy may at 
first disturb you. You have been ac- 
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customed to receiving implicit obedi- 
ence. You think he is stubborn. The 
idea that a mere boy should have the 
effrontery to manifest his own will 
is unthinkable to the adult who takes 
himself too seriously. 

Obedience is necessary, but there 
is such a thing as being too strict. It 
is better not to make too many de- 
mands. Considerable patience is 
required in training a boy at this pe- 
riod of his development. Parents 
should realize that his contrariness is 
a phase of his personality growth. It 
will pass in time without harmful 
effects if the parents are patient and 
understanding. 

5. Never punish with your tongue. 
Threats and abuse may spur your 
boy to action, but they leave upon 
his mind marks that are as lasting 
as scars left on his body by the lash. 
A tongue-lashing can sting more 
than a birching. Physical pain passes 
and is forgotten, but who can forget 
mental pain caused by a vicious 
tongue? 

And there is additional danger 
that the threat may never be carried 
out. The threat is a handy device 
for the busy mother or tired father. 
If it fails, it is repeated again and 
again until it becomes meaningless. 
The boy knows that nothing will 
happen. Idle threats may even tempt 
him to see how far he can go without 
minding. 

The practice of using threats is 
bad even when failure to obey is 
followed by punishment. The boy 
who acts under a threat is driven 


just as surely as if he were being 
whipped. His obedience is due to his 
helplessness, not to any real desire 
to cooperate. Inwardly, he is seeth- 
ing with revolt. 

Harsh remarks are equally wrong. 
If a boy is slow in responding, he 
may be told that he is lazy, will nev- 
er amount to anything, or something 
equally deflating. Such words do not 
spur enthusiasm; they destroy self- 
confidence. They may even give him 
a feeling of inferiority. Parents 
should give the boy self-confidence 
by showing that they believe in him. 

6. Never punish too much. Discre- 
tion should be the rule. Care should 
be taken to make sure the act calls 
for punishment. When punishment 
is overdone its force is lost. It be- 
comes a price to be paid for doing as 
he wants. If he feels that the price 
is not too high, he will readily accept 
the risk. 

A boy needs encouragement if he 
is to strive and grow as a normal boy 
should. Indiscriminate punishment 
minimizes his good behavior, focus- 
es attention upon his mistakes, and 
gives him a sense of failure. 

7. Never punish your boy by de- 
priving him of anything necessary 
for his well-being. Don’t send him 
to bed without his evening meal. He 
needs his food and sleep. You may 
make him think of going to bed as 
something undesirable. 

Punishment quite often is admin- 
istered by giving a boy some task to 
do. This is dangerous. The lesson of 
work is one we all must learn; we 
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cannot avoid it by being good, and 
it is not a punishment. 

Putting work on a punitive basis 
may deprive a boy of an honest lik- 
ing for work. Some authorities say 
that work never should be imposed 
as a penalty. This would seem to be 
extreme. Nevertheless, it is not alto- 
gether groundless, and when work 
is assigned as punishment wisdom 
and discrimination should be exer- 
cised. 

For instance, a boy is playing with 
a ball. His mother tells him to stop; 
he may break a window. He pays 
no attention, and the ball crashes 
through a window. 

The disobedience and the broken 
window pose a real problem. The 
mother, being wise, explains to her 
son the seriousness of his disobedi- 
ence. She also explains that a new 
glass will cost money and that to get 
the money to buy a new glass, one 
has to work. The lad has been accus- 
tomed to getting paid for extra work 
about the home, but it is explained 
that now he must do extra work 
without pay until he has earned 
enough to replace the glass. In this 
way, he is not only impressed with 
the necessity for obedience; he is also 
brought to understand the necessity 
of work. 

The assignment of a task in this 
way puts the punishment on a high 
level. It exploits work for the pur- 
pose of instilling a sense of personal 
responsibility. It is vastly different 
from imposing a task merely for 
punitive satisfaction. It is construc- 


tive. It teaches the boy the necessity 
of work and the importance of obe- 
dience. 

8. Never postpone punishment. 
Parents are more likely to punish in 
haste than at leisure. There are ex- 
ceptions, however. A mother, hav- 
ing a particularly strong attachment 
for her boy, may seek to evade any 
responsibility for punishing him. 
She tells him that his father will deal 
with him when he gets home from 
the office. 

Postponement of the punishment 
leaves the boy to suffer all sorts of 
imagined anxieties and fears. By the 
time his father has come home, 
sonny has already paid a heavy pen- 
alty in mental anguish. 

Punishment should be to teach a 
lesson. For this reason, punishment 
and the reason for it should be as 
closely linked as possible. Delay of 
punishment tends to obscure the bad 
act and to focus attention upon the 
punishment itself. By the time the 
punishment is fulfilled the misdeed 
has become so remote that the value 
of the punishment is lost. 

Effective boy training avoids ex- 
tremes. It follows a middle-of-the- 
road course in which compulsion 
and love are blended. It begins with 
a boy’s interests and ends in his de- 
velopment as a responsible man. 

Just as the way to have friends is 
to be a friend, so too the way to win 
respect is to show respect to others. 
Your boy is a sensitive soul with a 
profound sense of fair play. Show 
him you are on his side. 











ou probably don’t plan to 

get sunburned this sum- 

mer; certainly you don’t 
expect to get badly burned. Yet, bar- 
ring a big change in the nation’s 
habits, some 7 million persons will 
lose an average of 40 working hours 
each because of those troublesome 
twins, erythema and edema. Ery- 
thema is the redness common to sun- 
burn; edema is the swelling. Both 
are caused not by the long ultravio- 
let rays that tan, but by the short 
ultraviolet rays that cut through the 
corneum or outer layer of the skin 
and cause severe irritation. 

Actually, there is no reason why 
painful sunburns cannot be prevent- 
ed. You can get a popular saddle- 
brown look without ruining your 
vacatiorf and running up a big doc- 
tor bill. Red, shiny noses and rough, 
peeling skins are not what make 
sunbathing healthful. 

The whole purpose of the sun 
bather—although very few realize it 
—is to get the corneum thickened 
sufficiently so that it will resist the 
damage of the short ultraviolet rays. 
Then the longer and more gentle 
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Tan and Stay 
Healthy 


By O. A. BATTISTA 


ultraviolet rays will have an oppor- 
tunity to dig deeper and reach the 
skin’s lower layers. The brown pig- 
ment called melanin will be pushed 
up from the deepest layer of the epi- 
dermis, and will find its way to the 
outer layer of skin. The skin itself 
will turn golden brown. 

Just why so many persons feel that 
they must be toasted to a coffee color 
each summer can’t be explained. 
The pigmentation itself has little to 
do with health. Mild sun-bathing is 
best. However, even a wide-eyed vi- 
sionary could not hope to alter the 
nation’s passion for sun tan. Like 
the atom bomb, it’s here to stay, and 
the best thing to do is try to make it 
as painless as possible. The smooth- 
est path to a painless tan, of course, 
is to take your sunshine in small 
doses. Try to remember that state- 
ment (even though it’s been proved 
wrong) that only mad dogs and 
Englishmen go out in the noonday 
sun. This is the time when the 
amount of ultraviolet reaching the 
earth is at its peak. 

At the start of your vacation, it is 
better to take your sun baths in the 
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early morning, before ten, or in the 
afternoon, after three. Time yourself 
carefully; increase your exposure 
gradually. And remember that you 
can’t see the ultraviolet rays that 
bring erythema and edema, and that 
they can sneak into your epidermis 
at the oddest times. 

For example, on a relatively dull 
day, when the long, visible rays of 
the sun aren’t bright enough to 
lighten the sky, there may be enough 
of the short-wave radiation to give 
you a painful burn. Remember, too, 
that on water or white sands your 
danger is doubled by reflections. 

The tanning process has two 
stages. The first thing intense sun- 
light does is to dissolve some of the 
red blood corpuscles near the surtace 
of the skin. The destruction of red 
blood cells releases two chemicals. 

One of these is histamine, a pow- 
erful substance which causes the 
blood vessels in the skin to dilate. 
Soon, the typical baked-lobster ap- 
pearance shows through. Doctors 
have blamed excessive secretions of 
histamine for the deaths that come 
from prolonged overexposure. 

The other substance set free along 
with histamine is called porphyrin. 
It is just as hard on you as histamine. 
It actually serves to speed up the 
sunburning effects of ordinary sun- 
light. Researchers who have injected 
tiny shots of porphyrin under their 
skin and then taken a sun bath got 
huge carbuncles where the chemical 
had been put in. 

The tan is evidence that the skin 


has been injured. When the injury 
has become bad enough the body 
produces a dark pigment, melanin. 
This is the same thing that gives the 
various races their skin colorations. 
Polynesians are darker than whites 
simply because they are born with 
greater melanin-producing capacity. 

Knowledge of the spectrum will 
help you understand sunshine and 
sunburn. The familiar colors in sun- 
light—red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue, indigo and violet—range in 
wave length from 7600 to 4000. 
These wave lengths will not hurt 
you, nor need you worry about the 
longer-than-7600 infrared rays. It is 
the invisible rays at the lower end of 
the spectrum that do both the tan- 
ning and the burning when you 
simmer in sunshine. The “short” ul- 
traviolet rays of about 3000 wave 
length do the burning; the “long” 
ultraviolet rays of about 3500 wave 
length do the tanning. The short 
ones finally kill the living cells. 
That’s why, after the painful burn- 
ing, the layer of dead cells peels off. 
The longer rays dig deeper and stir 
up the pigment. 

The truth about sun tan would 
not be complete without some.men- 
tion of skin cancer. Skin cancers 
show up most frequently on the 
hands and face, the two parts of the 
human body which get most sun- 
light. Statistics go to show that can- 
cer of the skin is eight times more 
frequent among sailors than among 
city folk. Farmers are also high on 
the list of victims of skin cancer. 
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Negroes, who have a high pig- 
ment concentration, have few facial 
skin cancers. Fair skinned persons, 
on the other hand, would do well to 
make moderation in sun-bathing a 
must. 

Although cancers of the face or 
lips are among the commonest forms 
of the disease, fortunately they are 
the most successfully treated. When 
caught in the earlier stages, skin can- 
cers can be liquidated completely 
90% of the time. Members of the 
sun cult, the bareheaded golfers 
and gardeners and the tan-bent 
beach enthusiasts should not neglect 
suspicious facial growths which do 
not respond in a reasonable time to 
ordinary treatment. 

Handled properly, the sun is good 
medicine. In the right doses the ef- 
fect of sunlight on living cells is 
beneficial. A mild dose of sunburn 
can increase the power of the blood 
to destroy bacteria. A substance in 
the skin is activated by ultraviolet 
rays and becomes vitamin D, which 
helps in the healthy formation of 
bones. The purpose of proper sun- 
bathing is to get these benefits with- 
out getting burned. 

If you asked your doctor for some 
advice on how to get the most bene- 
fit from summer sunshine and yet 
avoid its dangers, he probably would 
say somethiag like this: “If you are 
a salt water swimming enthusiast, 
remember that salt water hastens the 
cooking process. In any event, take 
the sun slowly early in the season. By 
all means use a lotion or cream prep- 
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aration to protect the outer layer of 
your skin from ultraviolet damage. 

“Keep your salt and your fluid in- 
take high. Be sure to eat an adequate 
amount of proteins. Beware of the 
noonday sun. Choose your dark 
glasses carefully. They should have 
ground and polished lenses, and 
should be worn only when you are 
in the bright sun.” 

Some dark-skinned persons can 
laugh at most of these rules, and 
some redheads and white-skinned 
brunettes can’t smile even if they 
follow the rules. These last are the 
ones who never can whip up enough 
pigment to make a tan. They always 
must be careful. Men are more sen- 
sitive to the sun than women, and 
persons between the ages of 21 and 
50 burn more easily than either the 
older or younger age groups. Ac- 
cording to one Philadelphia skin spe- 
cialist, brunettes with black hair and 
very white, dry skin, are the most 
susceptible to sunburn, with red- 
heads right next in line. 

If you refuse to take, your sun in 
small doses, you at least can soften 
the sun’s blows by smearing yourself 
with a sun-tan lotion. The best lo- 
tions are those that do not rub off, 
sweat off, or wash off easily. A good 
lotion will stop the short ultraviolet 
rays which cause the reddening and 
the swelling. Meanwhile, the longer 
rays will push right through to per- 
form their tanning job without in- 
terference. But don’t put too much 
faith in lotions; they will help you 
avoid sunburn, but they have their 
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limitations. Too, the fact that you 
have a good coat of tan doesn’t mean 
that it is impossible to be burned. 
Usually by the time the pigment has 
been pushed up to the outer layer of 
the skin, the corneum is thickened 
sufficiently to protect you from the 
short ultraviolet rays. But skins vary 
and it’s always safer to apply a little 
lotion if you expect to cook yourself 
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in the hot sun for any length of time. 

Above all, remember that falling 
asleep under the full blast of Old 
Sol’s sunbeams is one way many per- 
sons literally cook themselves to 
death each summer. And the main 
rule to remember if you want to get 
your sun tan without torture re- 
mains the same as always, “Take it 
easy, take it easy.” 





This Struck Me 


HERE 1S @ beautiful saying about those who study the stars. They do not fear 

death. They have watched the sky too long to fear the night. The calm 
motion of the planets in their paths and the peaceful stability of the stars in their 
places reassures their consciousness of eternity and helps them feel that they also 
have a place in this marvelous universe. But saints, too, learn from material 
things, even more than astronomers. From philosophy, from fields, from farms; 
from mountains ond rivers and clouds; from life, from death, God’s saints learn 
the greatness and all-pervasiveness of God’s glory. No more beautiful or accurate 
description of this facet of sanctity, of intimacy with God through God’s creation, 
has appeared than these paragraphs by Thomas Merton, 


True sanctity does not consist in trying to live without creatures. It consists 
in using creatures in order to do the will of God. It consists in using God’s crea- 
tion in such a way that everything we touch and see and use and desire gives 
a new glory to God. 

To be a saint means to pass through the world gathering fruits for heaven 
from every tree and reaping God’s glory in every field and farm. The saint is 
one who is in contact with God in every possible way, in every possible direc- 
tion. He is united to God in the depths of his own soul, and he sees and touches 
God in everything and everyone around him. Everywhere he goes, the world 
rings and resounds (though silent) with the deep pure harmonies of God’s glory. 
Everything he touches is a sanctus bell and a call to adoration. 

“Self Denial and the Christian,” Commonweal (31 March $0). 


For similar contributions of this length with an explanatory introduction $25 will be 
paid on publication. We are sorry, but it will be impossible to acknowledge or return con- 
tributions. Acceptance will be determined as much by your comment as by the selection. 











Climbing a mountain may mean more than just getting to the top 


Two Boys Climb a Crag 


By WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS 
Condensed chapter of a book* 


First climbed Kloochman Rock 

when I was 15. It is on the south- 

ern side of the Tieton basin in 
the Cascades in the state of Wash- 
ington. Oval-shaped, it runs length- 
wise a half-mile or more. It rises 
2000 feet above the basin. The first 
third of its elevation is gained 
through gentle slopes of pine and 
fir. Next are a few hundred yards of 
tumbled rock. Then there is the cliff 
rising to the sky, 1200 feet or more 
—straight as the Washington Mon- 
ument and more than twice as high. 

In July, 1913, I was camped with 
my friends, Walter and Doug, in 
the Tieton basin at a soda spring. 
We were traveling 
light, one blanket each. 
We rose at the first 
show of dawn, and 
cooked frying-pan 
bread and trout for 
breakfast. We had not 
planned to climb 
Kloochman, but some- 
how the challenge 
came as the sun touch- 
ed its crest. 

After breakfast we 
started circling the 
rock. The fairly easy 





To William O. Douglas, Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
U.S., mountain climbing is the most 
inspiring hobby in a busy life. For him 
it is not only the challenge of physical 
frontiers. Twenty-three ribs crushed on 
a mountain trip last summer grounded 
him just long enough to write the book 
for which he has been gathering ma- 
terial since the time he writes of here. 


routes we shunned. When we came 
to the steep southeast face we chose 
that. Walter decided not to make 
the climb, but to wait for Doug and 
me. The day was warm and cloud- 
less. Doug, who was 
19, led. The beginning 
was easy. For 100 feet 
or so we found ledges 
six to 12 inches wide 
we could follow left or 
right. Some ledges ran 
up ten feet or more at 
a gentle grade. Others 
were merely steps to 
another higher up. By 
hugging the wall we 
could either ease our- 
selves upward or hoist 
ourselves from ledge 


*Of Men and Mountains. Copyright, 1950, by the author. Reprinted with permission of 
12 Harper & Brothers, New York City. 329 pp. $4. 
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to ledge, like climbing a ladder. 

When we were about 100 feet up, 
‘the ledges became narrower and 
footwork more precarious. We took 
off our shoes and tied them behind 
us on our belts. In stocking feet we 
wormed, clinging like flies to the 
dark rock. The pace was slow. We 
gingerly tested each toehold and fin- 
gerhold for loose rock before put- 
ting our weight on it. At times we 
had to inch along sidewise, our 
stomachs pressed tightly against the 
rock. If a ledge turned out to be a 
cul-de-sac, the much more danger- 
ous task of going down the rock 
wall would confront us. We picked 
our route with care, and weighed 
the advantages of choices frequent- 
ly given‘us. At times we would have 
to reach for the ledge above with 
one knee, slowly bring the other 
knee up, and then, delicately bal- 
ancing on both knees on the upper 
ledge, come slowly to our feet by 
pressing close to the wall and get- 
ting as good a fingerhold as the 
lava rock permitted. 

In that way we made perhaps 600 
feet in two hours. It was late fore- 
noon when we looked over our situ- 
ation. We were in serious trouble. 
We had reached the feared czl-de- 
sac. Our two or three-inch ledge 
ended. The ledge above seemed be- 
yond Doug’s reach. I was longer- 
legged; perhaps I could have reach- 
ed it with my fingers if I had been 
ahead. But it was impossible to 
change positions. The problem was 
to find a way to get Doug up. 


Feeling along the wall, Doug 
found a tiny groove into which he 
could press the tips of the fingers of 
his left hand. It might help him 
maintain balance if he jumped for 
the higher ledge. But there was not 
even a lip of rock for his right hand. 
Just out of reach, however, was a 
substantial crevice, one that would 
hold several men. How could Doug 
reach it? My own balance was in- 
secure. Clearly, Doug would have 
to jump to it—and he would have 
but one jump. Since his ledge was 
only a few inches wide, he could not 
expect to jump for his handhold, 
miss it, and land safely. A slip meant 
a 600-foot fall onto the rocks. After 
much discussion, Doug decided to 
take the chance. 

He asked me to do him a favor: 
if he failed and fell, I might still 
make it, since I was longer-legged; 
would I give certain messages to his 
family in that event? I nodded. 

“Then listen carefully. Try to re- 
member my exact words,” he told 
me. “Tell mother I love her dearly. 
Tell her I think she is the most 
wonderful person in the world. Tell 
her not to worry—that I did not 
suffer, that God willed it so. Tell 
my sister I have been a mean little 
devil but I had no malice towards 
her. Tell her I love her too—that 
some day I wanted to marry a girl 
as wholesome and cheery and good 
as she. 

“Tell dad I was brave and died 
unafraid. Tell him about our climb. 
Tell dad I have always been very 
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proud of him, that some day I had 
planned to be a doctor too. Tell him 
I lived a clean life, that I never did 
anything to make him ashamed. ... 
Tell mother, sister, and dad I pray- 
ed for them.” 

Every word burned into me. My 
heart was sick, my lips quivered. I 
pressed my face against the rock so 
Doug could not see. I wept. All was 
silent. A pebble fell from the ledge 
on which I squeezed. I counted sec- 
onds before it hit 600 feet below 
with a faint, faraway tinkling 
sound. Would Doug drop through 
the same space? Would I follow? 
When you fall 600 feet do you die 
before you hit the bottom? Closing 
my eyes, I asked God to help Doug 
up the wall. 

In a second Doug said in a cheery 
voice, “Well, here goes.” 

A false bravado held us. I said he 
could do it. He said he would. He 
wiped first one hand, then the other 
on his trousers, placed both palms 
against the wall, bent his knees 
slowly, paused a split second, and 
jumped straight up. It was not 
much of a jump—six inches or so. 
But that jump by one pressed 
against a cliff 600 feet in the air had 
daredevil proportions. I held my 
breath; my heart pounded. The sus- 
pense was over. 

In a second Doug was hanging by 
two hands from a strong, wide 
ledge. There was no toehold; he 
had to hoist himself by his arms 
alone. His body went slowly up, as 
if pulled by an unseen winch. Soon 
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the weight of his body was above 
the ledge and resting on the palms 
of his hands. He put his left knee 
on the ledge, rolled on his side, and 
chuckled as he said, “Nothing to it.” 

A greater disappointment follow- 
ed. Doug was in a final cul-de-sac. 
There was no way up. There was 
not even a higher ledge he could 
reach by jumping. We now faced 
the nightmare of going down the 
sheer rock wall. We could not go 
down frontwards. We needed our 
toes, not our heels, on the rock; and 
we needed to have our stomachs 
pressed tightly against it. Then we 
could perhaps feel our way. But as 
every rock expert knows, descent of 
a cliff without ropes is often more 
difficult than ascent. 

Doug had to leave the ledge he 
had reached by jumping. He dared 
not slide blindly to the skimpy ledge 
he had left. I must help. I must 
move up and stand closer to him. 
Though I could not possibly hold 
his weight, I must exert sufficient 
pressure to slow up his descent and 
direct his toe onto the narrow ledge 
from which he had jumped. 

I was hanging like a fly, 12 feet 
or more to Doug’s left. I inched my 
way toward him, first dropping to 
a lower ledge and then climbing to 
a higher one, using such toeholds 
as the rock afforded and edging my 
way crabwise. 

When I reached him I said, “Now 
I'll help.” 

Doug hung by his fingers full 
length. His feet were about six 
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inches above the ledge. He was now 
my responsibility. If he dropped 
without aid or direction he was 
gone. He could not hold to the 
scanty ledge. I had little space for 
maneuvering. The surface on which 
I stood was not more than three 
inches wide. My left hand fortunate- 
ly found an overhead crevice that 
gave a solid anchor in case my feet 
slipped. 

I placed my right hand in the 
small of Doug’s back and pressed 
upward with all my might. “Now 
you can come,” I said. 

He let go gently, and the full 
weight of his body came against my 
arm. My arm trembled under the 
tension. My left hand hung onto 
the crack in the rock like a grap- 
pling hook. My stomach pressed 
against the wall as if to find muci- 
lage in its pores. My toes dug in as 
I threw in every ounce of strength. 

Down Doug came—a full inch. 
I couldn’t help glancing down on 
the rocks 600 feet below. 

Down Doug moved another 
inch, then a third. My left hand 
seemed paralyzed. The muscles of 
my toes were aching. My right arm 
shook. I could not hold much long- 
er. 

Down he came a fourth inch. I 
thought he was headed for destruc- 
tion. His feet would miss the only 
toehold within reach. I could not 
possibly hold him. He would plunge 
to his death because my arm was 
not strong enough to hold him. The 
messages he had given me for his 
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family raced through my mind. 
And I saw myself, standing before 
them, testifying to my inadequacy, 
repeating his last words. 

“Steady, Doug, the ledge is a foot 
to your right.” He pawed the wall 
with the toes of his foot, searching. 

“T can’t find it. Don’t let go.” 

The crisis was on us. Even had I 
been safely anchored, my cramped 
position would have kept me from 
helping much. I felt helpless. In a 
few seconds I would reach the 
breaking point and Doug would go 
hurtling off the cliff. I did not see 
how I could keep him from slipping 
and yet maintain my own balance. 

I will never know how, but I tap- 
ped some reserve and directed his 
right foot onto the ledge. 

His toes grabbed the ledge as if 
they were the talons of a bird. My 
right leg swung back. 

“Are you OK?” I asked. 

“Yes,” said Doug. “Good work.” 

My right arm fell numb and use- 
less. I shook from exhaustion, and 
for the first time noticed that I was 
wet with perspiration. We stood in 
silence for several minutes, relaxing 
and regaining our composure. 

Our descent was painfully slow. 
It was perhaps midafternoon when 
we reached the bottom, and started 
around the other side of the rock. 
We left the southeast wall uncon- 
quered. 

But, being young, once more we 
started to circle. When we came to 
the northwest wall, we selected it. 

Here, too, a cliff rises 1000 feet 
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like some unfinished pyramid. But 
close examination shows numerous 
toe and fingerholds. We set out with 
our shoes on. 

Again it was fairly easy going for 
100 feet or so, when Doug, ahead, 
came to a ledge to which he could 
not step. On later climbs we would 
send the longer-legged chap ahead. 
And on other occasions Doug him- 
self has used a rope to traverse this 
spot. But the success of this climb 
depended on Doug’s short legs 
alone. The ledge to which he must 
move was up to his hips. A few 
fingerholds were overhead, but none 
firm enough to carry his whole 
weight. Only a few tiny cracks 
would serve as purchase for him. 
But Doug would not give up. 

He hitched up his trousers, and 
grasped a tiny groove of rock with 
the tips of the fingers of his left 
hand, pressing his right hand flat 
against the smooth rock wall as if it 
had magical sticking power. Slowly 
he lifted his left knee until it was 
slightly over the ledge above him. To 
do so he had to stand tiptoe on his 
right foot. Pulling with his left 
hand, he brought his right knee up. 
Doug was now on both knees on 
the ledge. If he could find purchase 
for his hands, he was safe. His 
hands moved without finding a 
hold. Then he reached straight 
above his head and cried out, “This 
is our lucky day.” 

He had found strong rough edges 
and quickly pulled himself up. His 
hands were on a ledge a foot wide. 
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He lay on it on his stomach and 
grasped my outstretched hand. The 
pull of his strong arm was as com- 
forting an experience as any I can 
recall. In a jiffy I was at his side. We 
pounded each other on the shoul- 
ders and laughed. 

My own most serious trouble was 
to come. For a while Doug and I 
were separated. I worked laterally 
to the south, found easier going, 
and in a short time was 200 feet or 
more up the rock wall. I was above 
Doug 25 feet or so, and 50 feet to 
his right. We had carefully tested 
each toe and fingerhold before put- 
ting our trust in it. Kloochman is 
full of treacherous rock. Thin ledges 
often crumbled under pressure and 
showered handfuls of rock and dust 
below. Perhaps I was careless; but 
whatever the cause, the thin ledge 
I was standing on gave way. 

I grabbed for a hold above me. 
The crevice I seized was solid. But 
there I was, 200 feet in the air, my 
feet pawing the rock. To make mat- 
ters worse, my camera had swung 
between me and the cliff. It was a 
crude and clumsy box type carried 
on a leather strap across my shoul- 
ders. Its bulk was actually pushing 
me from the cliff. I twisted to get 
rid of it, but it was firmly lodged 
between me and the wall. 

I yelled for help. Doug started 
edging toward me. It seemed hours, 
though it was probably not over a 
few minutes. He shouted, “Hang 
on, I'll be there.” 

Hang on I did. My fingers ached 
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beyond description. They were 
frozen to the rock. My exertion in 
pawing with my feet had added to 
the fatigue. The ache of my fingers 
extended to my wrists and then 
along my arms. I stopped thrashing 
around and hung like a sack, mo- 
tionless. Every second seemed a 
minute, every minute an hour. I did 
not see how I could possibly hold. 

I would slip, I thought, slip to 
sure death. I could not look down. 
But in my mind’s eye the jagged 
rocks seemed to pull me toward 
them. The camera kept pushing my 
fingers from the ledge. I felt them 
move. They began to give way be- 
fore the pull of a force too great for 
flesh to resist. 

Fright grew in me. The idea of 
hanging helpless 200 feet above the 
abyss brought panic. I cried out, but 
the words caught in my dry throat. 
I was like one in a nightmare who 
struggles to shout—who is then 
seized with a fear that promises to 
destroy him. 

Then there flashed through my 
mind a family scene. Mother was 
sitting in the living room talking to 
me, telling me what a wonderful 
man father was. She told me of his 
last illness and his death. She told 
me of his departure from Cleveland, 
Wash., to Portland, Ore., for what 
proved to be a fatal operation. His 
last words to her were, “If I die, it 
will be glory. If I live, it will be 
grace.” 

The panic passed. The words re- 
stored reason. Glory to die? I could 
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not understand why it would be 
glory to die. It would be glory to 
live. But as father said, it might 
take grace to live, grace from One 
more powerful than either Doug or 
I. 
And so again I prayed. I asked 
God to save my life, make my fin- 
gers strong, and give me courage. 

My fingers were as numb as flesh 
full of novocain. They seemed de- 
tached, as if they belonged to some- 
one else. My wrists, my shoulders 
cried out. 

Hang on? You can’t hang on. 
You are a weakling. The weaklings 
die in the woods. 

Weakling? I'll show you. How 
long must I hang on? All day? OK, 
all day then. I'll hang on, I'll hang 
on. O God, help me hang on! 

I felt someone pushing my left 
foot upwards. It was Doug. As if 
through a dream his voice was say- 
ing, “Your feet are 18 inches below 
your toehold.” Doug found the toe- 
holds for my feet. 

I felt my shoes resting in solid 
cracks. I pulled myself up and lean- 
ed on my elbows on the ledge to 
which my hands had been glued. 
I flexed my fingers and bent my 
wrists to bring life back. 

Doug came up abreast of me and 
said, “We’re even Stephen now.” 

“Even Stephen?” 

“Today each of us saved the 
other’s life.” 

Shortly above this point we dis- 
covered a classic path up Klooch- 
man. A three-sided chimney chute, 
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a few feet wide, leads almost to the 
top. There are several such chutes 
on Kloochman. We took off our 
shoes and tied them to our belts. 
We climbed in stocking feet, press- 
ing our hands and feet against the 
opposing walls as we kept our backs 
to the abyss below us. This way we 
went up with ease, stopping every 
eight feet or so to measure progress. 

The sun was setting when we 
reached the top. We were gay and 
buoyant. We talked about the glor- 
ies of the scene in front of us. We 
bragged a bit about our skill in rock 
work—how we must be part moun- 
tain goat to have reached the top. 
We shouted and hallooed to the 
empty meadows below. 

On Kloochman rock that July 
afternoon Doug and I valued life 
more because death had passed so 
close. It was wonderful to be alive, 
breathing, using our muscles, shout- 
ing, seeing. 

We stayed briefly at the top. We 
went down as we came up, in stock- 
ing feet. We raced against darkness, 
propelled by the thought of spend- 
ing the night on Kloochman’s 
treacherous wall. 

It was deep dusk when we re- 
joined Walter. We put on our shoes 
and hurried on. Entering the woods 
at double-quick time, we looked for 
the trail that led toward the south 
fork of the Tieton. We saw the trail 
from the edge of a clearing as a 
faint, light streak in a pitch-black 
night. There were two ways of keep- 
ing on it. We had no matches nor 


torch nor flashlight. But we could 
feel the edges with our feet. And 
we could search out the strip of 
night sky over the path. 

We finally decided that rather 
than follow the trail in this groping 
way, we'd take a short cut to West- 
fall rocks, whose formless shape we 
could see against the sky. We took 
to the brush on our right, and kept 
our hands out in front to ward off 
boughs and branches. We crossed a 
marshy bog where we went in up 
to our knees. 

There were animals in the brush. 
We could hear them in the thickets, 
disturbed by our approach, and go- 
ing out ahead of us. Thinking they 
might be bear, we paused to listen. 
“Cattle,” said Doug. 

We reached the Tieton river, 
which we knew could not be forded 
in many places in that stretch. So 
we took off our pants, shoes, and 
shirts and rolled them in bundles 
which we held on our heads. We 
waded out into the dark, cold, swift 
river, Doug in the lead. We had by 
accident picked one of the few good 
fords in the Tieton. We were never 
in water over our waists. 

Then we dressed and located the 
road leading back to camp. Starting 
along it Doug said, “You know, 
Bill, there is power in prayer.” 

That night I prayed again. I knelt 
on a bed of white fir boughs beside 
the embers of a campfire and thank- 
ed God for saving Doug’s life and 
mine, for giving us the strength to 
save each other. 











She thought women should be seen and heard—especially in Congress 





rom her room in the Naval 

hospital in Washington, 

where she was spending her 
75th birthday with the flu, Congress- 
woman Mary Norton announced 
her retirement on March 7 after 25 
years of public life. To the heap of 
get-well and happy birthday cards, 
telegrams and flowers, were added 
protests from her colleagues. Many 
of them had felt the back of her hand 
in the heat of debate, but all of them 
had learned to respect the strong- 
minded, plain-spoken matron who 
consistently stood up for her convic- 
tions. 

During her distinguished career, 
the Dean of Congresswomen has 
rolled up a series of “firsts” that 
guarantee her a place in the political 
history of the distaff side. She was 
the first woman ever sent to Con- 
gress by the Democratic party, the 
first congresswoman from the East, 
the first Catholic woman ever to be 
so honored, and the first woman 
ever to head a major congressional 
committee, the invariably stormy 
House Labor committee. Complete- 


MARY NORTON 
(Dem. NJ.) 


By MARY McGRORY 


ly at home in the House, she moved 
with ease and authority in a world 
that is generally conceded to be a 
man’s. Asked once how she did it, 
she said briskly, “It’s just like getting 
along with the men in your fam- 
ily.” 

But she bristlingly refused any 
quarter in the rough-and-tumble of 
politics on account of being a wo- 
man. In one clash on the floor when a 
scofing male opponent /offered to 
“yield to the lady,” thé handsome, 
black-haired matron replied, her 
black eyes snapping, “I’m no lady, 
I’m a member of Congress, and we'll 
do business on that basis.” A long- 
time friend and admirer, Rep. John 
D. Dingell, commending her hon- 
esty in not trading on her feminine 
charm, said, “Mary Norton can do 
anything that any man in this House 
can do and frequently do it better, 
except maybe put her hands in her 
pockets.” 

Her instinctive politician’s shrewd- 
ness, which told her when to hold 
and when to trade, was largely re- 
sponsible for her solidest achieve- 
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ment, the passage of the hotly con- 
tested Wages and Hours law in 
1938. For this and for her unceasing 
efforts on behalf of ithe laboring 
man, she became known in Wash- 
ington as “the labor congresswom- 
an.” Her opponents respectfully 
dubbed her “Battling Mary.” 

But on “the Hill” and among 
Washington’s younger set, she is af- 
fectionately known as “Aunt Mary” 
because of the succession of young 
and pretty nieces who have served 
her as clerks. Charlotte Eldridge, her 
secretary for 10 years, says that while 
Mrs. Norton may have been one of 
the boys in the hurly-burly of the 
House, she was always one of the 
girls in the office. No matter what 
the day brought in the way of jibes 
and setbacks, Mrs. Norton always 
had a smile for her staff. 

Congresswoman Norton was born 
Mary Teresa Hopkins in Jersey City, 
the second child of an Irish Catholic 
family. With her mother’s death, 
Mary took over the management of 
the household, which included an 
older brother and two younger sis- 
ters. Four years later, her father re- 
married, and the 21-year-old Mary 
went off to business school. After 
serving as secretary to the president 
of the Gold Car Heating firm, she 
retired from business in 1907 to mar- 
ry Robert F. Norton, a Jersey City 
contractor. 

At that time she had one ambition, 
to raise a large family. This hope 
was lost when her son lived only five 
days, and doctors told her she could 
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never bear another child. Under this 
crushing blow, she became bitter 
and despondent. A faithful friend, in 
an attempt to revive her interest in 
life, urged her to come and visit the 
children in the parish day nursery. 
Mrs. Norton replied bitterly, “Why 
should I bother about other people’s 
children? My child is dead.” The 
friend persisted, however, and final- 
ly the essential Norton tolerance 
pushed through. “I began to feel 
kind of mean,” she recalls. 

Soon after, she made her first visit. 
And before long she brought a box 
of baby clothes, which she had kept 
“to take out and cry over every now 
and then,” to be given to some de- 
serving baby. 

The day nursery was the project 
of a small group of ladies in St. Jo- 
seph’s, Mrs. Norton’s lifelong parish, 
who called themselves the Queen’s 
Daughters. They did welfare on a 
small, informal parish scale. About 
a year after her first visit to the day 
nursery, Mrs. Norton took the job 
of recording secretary, because no- 
body else wished it. Two years later, 
in 1913, she became president, and 
remained in office for 12 years. 

Her leadership was marked by a 
boldness and dispatch that frequent- 
ly left her board of directors gasping, 
although they always gamely went 
along. In 1918, for instance, when 
another nursery in a_ congested 
downtown area seemed imperative, 
Mrs. Norton, unable to find a house 
to rent, intrepidly bought one. A 
payment of $2,000 within the month 
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was required. The sum was far be- 
yond the Queen’s Daughters’ mod- 
est means. 

Undaunted, Mrs. Norton made 
the initial payment of $200. A friend 
took her to the office of Edward I. 
(Teddy) Edwards, a bank president 
who later became governor of New 
Jersey. Mr. Edwards, after listening 
to Mrs. Norton, sat down and wrote 
letters of appeal to the heads of 12 
factories around Jersey City. By 
nightfall, Mrs. Norton, having taken 
the letters around, had collected 
$1,800. 

“Mary,” said Father Patrick 
Smith, spiritual director of the 
Queen’s Daughters, when he heard 
the news, “if you had been a man 
you would have made a fine bishop.” 

In 1919, Mrs. Norton decided that 
a little municipal aid might be rea- 
sonably sought for two nurseries 
which were taking care of 100 of the 
city’s children. She went to see 
Frank Hague, long-time mayor and 
boss of Jersey City. The political 
czar and the charitable matron liked 
each other on sight. He listened sym- 
pathetically to her request, but point- 
ed out that an appropriation would 
require approval of the city commis- 
sioners. With a couple of ever-faith- 
ful members of her board of direc- 
tors in tow, Mrs. Norton went down 
to City Hall to face the commission- 
ers. Her first appearance before a 
governing body was a success. A 
monthly allowance of $100 was 
voted. 

A year later, when the women of 


America first went to the polls, May- 
or Hague invited Mrs. Norton into 
the political arena. Her job as vice- 
chairman of the Democratic State 
committee was to organize the wo- 
men of the state. Mrs. Norton step- 
ped in and lined up the ladies so 
successfully that she retained the 
post of vice-chairman for 12 years, 
and was later made chairman of the 
state committee. By 1923, she was, 
willy-nilly, in politics to stay, and in 
her first bid for public office, a place 
on the Hudson County Board of 
Freeholders, she was victorious. 
After 15 months of service, during 
which she worked for the founding 
of the Margaret Hague Maternity 
hospital, the boss called her in again. 

This time it was a suggestion that 
she run for Congress. Mrs. Norton 
demurred. “I’m just a housewife,” 
she said. Mayor Hague pointed out 
that it was now or never, since his 
well-disciplined organization assur- 
ed his candidates of long terms. The 
boss confessed an ambition to be the 
first political leader to send a woman 
to Congress. 

Mrs. Norton finally agreed. It took 
three days, however, to convince her 
husband that the move would not 
mean the end of their home life. The 
only time he ever complained pub- 
licly was when he told reporters that 
he “had lost a good cook to Con- 
gress.” (Mrs. Norton, although a bit 
out of practice, is still a blue-ribbon 
cook. Her specialty: chicken in cas- 
serole.) 

Running under the Hague ban- 
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ner, Mrs. Norton won with ease, and 
was thereafter elected for 11 more 
terms, during which she built up a 
record as a practical humanitarian 
and, during Democractic regimes, 
as an administration stalwart. In a 
chamber where freshman members 
are expected to be seen and not 
heard, Mrs. Norton raised her voice 
almost immediately on arrival. True 
to a campaign promise, she demand- 
ed tax relief for low-income earners. 
In 1928, while fellow members were 
still treading softly on the issue, she 
offered the first resolution for the 
repeal of prohibition. She further 
challenged women dry leaders to a 
radio debate. They declined. 

Throughout her long career, Mrs. 
Norton, who was widowed in 1945, 
has been assailed on countless oc- 
casions for her outspoken allegiance 
to Frank Hague, “last of the big-city 
bosses.” She has never wavered in 
her loyalty to him, nor apologized 
for it, standing firmly by even when 
his machine was routed in 1949. “He 
has had the worst press of any po- 
litical leader,” she says in stout de- 
fense. Moreover, she maintains, he 
never told her how to vote except on 
one occasion, when she felt she could 
not, and did not, oblige him. 

But if she has been unshakably 
loyal to her friends, she is equally 
resolute toward her enemies, a rath- 
er striking attitude in Washington, 
where floor fights most often lead to 
cloakroom backslapping. Mrs. Nor- 
ton first threw this tradition to the 
winds during her chairmanship of 
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the District of Columbia committee, 
to which she succeeded in 1930. 

As Washington’s first “lady may- 
or,” Mrs. Norton fought tooth and 
nail for slum clearance, home rule, 
the establishment of the Glenn Dale 
sanitorium, not to mention the legal- 
ization of racing in the District, a 
proposal which provoked threats on 
her life. 

About this time, an _ ill-advised 
freshman suggested a man might be 
better at the head of the District 
committee. Mrs. Norton silenced 
him by remarking dryly, “Of course 
there are always men who want to 
start a ‘back to the kitchen’ move- 
ment.” Many years later, when a 
Republican landslide in Congress 
forced her to relinquish leadership 
of the Labor committee, Mrs. Nor- 
ton resigned from the committee. 
Pressed for an explanation, as a 
friend of labor, for this move, Mrs. 
Norton said evenly, “I could not 
serve under a chairman whom I do 
not respect. I do not respect the pres- 
ent chairman of the Labor commit- 
tee (Rep. Fred Hartley of New Jer- 
sey), who has attended six meetings 
during the ten years I was chair- 
man.” 

On another occasion, when an ap- 
propriation for FEPC, a measure 
dear to her heart, was at stake, Mrs. 
Norton trod firmly down the aisle 
to charge “an unholy alliance be- 
tween the chairmen of the Appropri- 
ations committee and the Rules com- 
mittee.” To scold the chairman of 
the latter powerful group is general- 
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ly considered an indiscretion just 
this side of suicide. Mrs. Norton 
patched it up with him later by but- 
tonholing him in the speaker’s lobby 
and explaining the obvious: that she 
had an Irish temper which some- 
times got the better of her. 

But Mrs. Norton’s greatest tri- 
umphs and tribulations came in 
1937, when she became chairman of 
the House Labor committee. A 
coalition of southern Democrats 
and Republicans strongly opposed 
Roosevelt’s proposed minimum- 
wage legislation. First, however, 
Mrs. Norton had to conquer resent- 
ment among committee members. 
None of the 24 men were exactly 
overjoyed at taking orders from a 
woman. At the first meeting, by way 
of protest, they staged a silence 
strike, which she broke up by start- 
ing an argument, calling for a vote 
on the most controversial provision 
of the proposed bill. 

With her leadership established, 
she brought a bill out of committee. 
It was not until June, 1938, that the 
bill, which insured a living wage for 
all workers, irrespective of union 
membership, passed the House. 

The past two years, during which 
she has been chairman of the House 
Administration, or “housekeeping,” 
committee, have been the most 
peaceful of her long career. 

Looking back over it all today, 
Mrs. Norton says serenely, “I’ve had 
a wonderful life. I wouldn’t have 
missed any of it.” 

Mrs. Norton counters current 
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Capital rumors that she will be draft- 
ed into the service of the Democratic 
National committee with the state- 
ment that she is ready for a rest. She 
lives quietly in the Kennedy-Warren 
apartments with her sister, seeking 
little social life beyond the company 
of such good friends as Clara Beyer 
of the Labor department, Judge 
Marion Harron, and novelist Fran- 
ces Parkinson Keyes. With her re- 
tirement plans still unformulated, 
Mrs. Norton emphasizes that she 
will catch up on her reading. She 
prefers mysteries and biography. 
Her greatest diversion is automobile 
riding, of which she is such a devotee 
that she even enjoys the punishing 
stretch between Washington and 
New York. 

Mrs. Norton’s long service has 
been generously recognized. In 1930, 
St. Elizabeth’s college in Convent 
Station, N.J., conferred upon her 
the honorary degree of doctor of 
laws for her “constructive humani- 
tarian work in welfare and politics.” 
Rider college in Jersey City bestow- 
ed a similar honor. In 1947, she was 
awarded the Siena Medal of Theta 
Phi Alpha, the national society of 
Catholic University Women, who 
cited her as “the outstanding woman 
of the year.” There is one accolade, 
which she says she “will settle for.” 
It came from William F. Montavon, 
of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. In recommending her 
to a foreign dignitary, he said, “She 
is a very practical and loyal Cath- 
olic.” 











Y SON was born a week 
ago. People are asking 
me what I want him to 
be. Because I am a high- 
school football coach, many have 
guessed that I want him to be a half- 
back. (I do, too, in a way. Halfbacks 
get a lot of ink. More than guards 
or tackles.) 

Because I teach “social science” 
and because I’ve done some writing 
and a good deal of lecturing, and 
perhaps, also, because I wear glasses 
with a heavy, dark frame, a few 
have guessed that I'd like my son 
to be an intellectual. 

(I would, too, in a way. Intellec- 
tuals split atoms and give you alter- 
natives of saving the world or de- 
stroying it and blueprints for each— 
one set a bit clearer, of course, than 
the other. The scientific ones also can 
tell you how long it takes to starve 
a dog, why people divorce one an- 
other, whether Hamlet was crazy or 
not, and how to give a pig a neu- 
rosis.) 

Because the world is, after all, 
what it is, most people have as- 
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The dreamers are the poets, and the poets 


show truth and beauty 


When You Grow 


Up, My Son 


By MARTIN CROWE 
Condensed from Today* 


sumed, in one way or another, that 
I want my son to grow up and some 
day own a Cadillac. 

(Well, Cadillacs are nice.) 

But what I want my son to be is 
really very simple. I want him to be 
a dreamer..I realize that dreamers 
are not in style, this season. I realize, 
too, that it will be difficult for a 
dreamer to find a land that he can 
truly call home in this world. 

I guess that’s the point. Dreamers 
have it tough—and I guess that’s the 
way to have it. The kind of tough 
that dreamers have is the kind I 
want my son to have. (Perhaps I 
should now define my terms. A 
dreamer, to a lot of people, is a vague 
sort of person with a drifting imagi- 
nation.) This dreamer is not of that 
kind. 

Last year I listened to a high- 
school commencement address. The 
speaker said that education is that 
which enables a man to dream—that 
Christian education enables him to 
dream the dreams worth dreaming. 
The dreamer I write about, then, is 
not vague, aimless nor escapist. The 
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thing that counts about him is that 
he is not earthbound. He shoulders 
out the sky. In a world terrified by 
stupid men and their proud bombs, 
he is utterly unafraid. Having be- 
held his God, he fears nothing else. 
He knows why he was born. 

So call him radical, idealist, vision- 
ary. Call him poet or crackpot. The 
world, bewildered by such a one, has 
never created a name to fit him. I 
call him dreamer. That is as close as 
I can come. 

Outcast you will be, my son. Wan- 
derer. The chambers of commerce, 
lost in their balance sheets and sales 
talks, will scorn you. Ina sense, they 
will fear you. So will the commu- 
nists, who are a sort of vast chamber 
of commerce with heavy shoes. 

All such men will fear you because 
a materialist fears only what he does 
not understand. And fearing, they 
will hate you. 

Yet, you must not hate them. Your 
job will be to save, not to destroy— 
to save those who would destroy 
you. This is the hardest part, but it 
is the best part. 

There will be things for you to 
behold in this world you have en- 
tered, my son. You will see, for in- 
stance, that a Russian communist, 
whose symbol is the sword or the 
bludgeon or the hobnailed boot, can 
still say, mockingly, that the symbol 
of America is the naked woman. 
And you will come to understand 
that the blow hits home. You will 
hear much talk of freedom and 
brotherly love and man’s responsi- 


bility for his fellow man and civil 
rights, but you will find that none 
of these, really, quickens the interest 
as does the symbol of which the Rus- 
sian spoke. 

You will find the intensity of this 
interest here is so great that men 
have used it to sell cars and soap and 
shoes; to write novels, produce plays 
and movies; to establish fashions in 
dress and living, even to the point 
that adultery, divorce, and birth con- 
trol are all casually accepted things. 

You will hear them say that it is 
only natural. Then you, my son, 
dreamer, must answer that man is 
supernatural. You will startle them. 
They will curse you. They may kill 
you. But dreamers don’t mind death 
so much. Nondreamers do. 

A dreamer faces up to the fact of 
death. He fears death as the finite 
fears the infinite, but he knows, too, 
because he has faced the fact, that 
death is not bad if correctly under- 
stood. It is much worse if man 
spends his days in flight before it, 
knowing always that he will lose the 
race at the finish line. 

When men kill a dreamer they 
believe that they inflict on him the 
worst of all evils because, in their 
own fear, death has become the 
worst of evils to them. There are 
worse things for the dreamer. 

To give up the dream, for in- 
stance, is worse. And that is why 
true dreamers choose to die when 
it seems necessary. And that is what 
nondreamers do not understand, and 
it is the real reason for their hatred. 
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You will find that men are trying 
to pretend they can play God. In a 
quiet place, they would recognize 
the pretense for what it is. So they 
avoid the quiet places. They build 
rocket planes and guided missiles, 
atom bombs and marching armies, 
and they pretend to believe that 
these are powerful things. They 
think of them not in terms of justice 
but of self-preservation. They pre- 
tend to believe that by destroying 
others they can save themselves. In 
every land they pretend to believe 
this; and always, I think, for the 
same reason: they are afraid to die. 

You will find other things in this 
world to which you have come, my 
son. 

You will find hungry children 
and homeless old men and little peo- 
ple beaten down by bigger ones— 
and all of these will be yours. Many 
will call you a fool when you em- 
brace the weak when you could be- 
come one with the strong, but you 
will know, because of the dream, 
that the only fools on earth are those 
who believe themselves to be strong. 

You will know that no strength 
exists outside the dream. And when 





they mock you, scorn you, try to 
laugh at you, they will know that 
you are the one who is laughing. 

There is no laughter outside the 
dream. There is raucous noise, there 
is the shaking belly and the up- 
turned lip, but this is acting, forced 
and temporary. There is no joy out- 
side the dream. 

You will know, my son, that the 
weak, having nothing material nor 
big nor strong in which to trust, may 
thus, almost by accident, come to 
trust in God. And you, being a 
dreamer, will know early and re- 
member late, that God wins all the 
wars with those who pretend to 
defy Him. 

I would like you, my son, to be a 
halfback, an intellectual, an artist, a 
poet, a singer of songs and a good 
left-handed first baseman. 

But what I want you to be is a 
dreamer. Thus you will be called a 
fool by fools, laughed at by those 
who know that true laughter is in 
you, and perhaps killed by those 
who think you fear death because 
they do. 

I'd like you to be a halfback. I 


want you to be a saint. 


Coat of Arms of the Hungarian People’s 


Republic 


Explanation: If the PEASANTS in Hungary do not 
turn their WHEAT over to the State (for Russia), the 
COMMUNIST POLICE will HAMMER their heads 
until they see red STARS. 


China Monthly (Nov. °49). 
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The difficulty of convicting Alger Hiss should 


wake Americans up 


Are Red Hunts 
Witch Hunts? 


By RICHARD L. STOKES 


PPOSITION to Senator Joseph R. 

McCarthy’s investigation of the 

State Department has a terrify- 
ing parallel in the Alger Hiss case. 
In both, the full power of govern- 
ment rallies to the defense of accused 
personalities. In both, an iron curtain 
is drawn about essential depart- 
mental files, and verdicts of absolu- 
tion are pronounced. 

Hiss was exposed, indicted, and 
convicted by windfalls of evidence 
so unusual that their like may never 
again recur. 

Despite incriminating documents 
and loyalty tests, he stood impreg- 
nable for nine years. He got pro- 
tection from two presidents, the 
Departments of State and Justice, a 
section of the U.S. Supreme Court 
and high finance represented by the 
Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. 

The Hiss case proved again and 
again that clearance of any or all of 
the men named by Senator McCar- 
thy is no guarantee of their inno- 
cence. 


The complete narrative of the 
young diplomat’s immunity is as- 
sembled for the first time in a sober 
but shocking new book, Seeds of 
Treason, by Ralph de Toledano and 
Victor Lasky.* 

Hiss was named in sworn testi- 
mony as a dues-paying member of 
the Communist party, a charter 
member of the master communist 
cell in Washington, and a tireless 
conveyor of government secret docu- 
ments to the Soviet spy ring. But 
Hiss was cleared in four loyalty 
checks by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, in 1941, 1943, 1946, and 
1947, 

He was cleared by Secretary of 
War Robert P. Patterson, after a 
check by G-2, or Army Intelligence. 
Only three months before his indict- 
ment for perjury by a federal grand 
jury, Hiss was cleared by Atty. Gen. 
Tom C. Clark at an off-the-record 
press conference. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt was warned 
that Hiss was a communist and So- 
viet spy by Assistant Secretary of 


*Funk & Wagnalls, N. Y., 1949. 270 pp. $3.50. 27 
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De-duction 


“I can’t prove you are a com- 
munist,” replied a Detroit labor 
leader to the challenge of one 
whose profession of loyalty was 
belied by his actions, “but when 
I see a bird that quacks like a 
duck, walks like a duck, has 
feathers and webbed feet, and 
associates with ducks—I’m going 
to assume that he 7s a duck.” 
Thomas A. Lahey, C.S.C., in the Ave 

Maria (15 April °50). 


State Adolf A. Berle, Jr., former 


Ambassador William C. Bullitt and © 


Walter Winchell. The President’s 
answer was to take Hiss with him 
to Yalta, where Marshal Stalin ap- 
proved the young adviser as secre- 
tary general of the forthcoming San 
Francisco conference, which drafted 
the United Nations charter. 

Hiss was cleared by Dean G. 
Acheson and Justice Felix Frank- 
furter. Berle repeated to them a con- 
fession made to him in September, 
1939, by Whittaker Chambers, who 
implicated both Alger Hiss and his 
brother Donald. 

Acheson cleared the Hiss brothers 
a second time when he became As- 
sistant Secretary of State in 1941. 
Berle repeated his warning that both 
were accused of communist mem- 
bership. Acheson marked Berle 
down for destruction, made Donald 
Hiss his personal aide, and pushed 
Alger forward towards the top-level 
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post of director of the Office of Spe- 
cial Political Affairs, now the Divi- 
sion of United Nations Affairs. 


Hiss was cleared by a grand jury 


investigating espionage. He was 
cleared again by Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes, who asked him 
brusquely, “Mr. Hiss, are you a com- 
munist?” Hiss looked him in the eye 
and replied that he was not. Byrnes 
was then pressured by Acheson into 
writing a letter of recommendation 
for Hiss. 

During 1945 a report of the Royal 
commission which broke up the 
Soviet spy apparatus in Canada was 
distributed to federal departments. 
It contained a passage which could 
have referred only to Hiss: “The So- 
viets had an agent in the U.S. in 
May, 1945, who was an assistant to 
the Secretary of State, Edward R. 
Stettinius.” The broad hint was ig- 
nored. 

A year earlier, Berle, in charge of 
security matters at the State Depart- 
ment, had begun keeping watch on 
Hiss, and discovered that material 
which he handled had a tendency to 
reach the Russians, and that the 
leaks seemed to stop when this ma- 
terial was taken out of his territory. 
Neither Berle nor any of the depart- 
ment’s security officers took action. 

On the day when Hiss first ap- 
peared before the House Un-Amer- 
ican Activities committee, President 
Truman sought to clear him by de- 
nouncing the inquiry as a “red her- 
ring,” and closed all loyalty files to 
Congressional committees. 
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A few weeks after the indictment, 
Acheson tried to clear Hiss in ad- 
vance of his trial by declaring his 
unalterable trust in Alger and Don- 
ald Hiss. On the day of conviction, 
Acheson attempted a final clearance 
by announcing that he would never 
turn his back on Alger Hiss, what- 
ever the outcome might be in the 
appellate courts. 

Throughout the period of clear- 
ances, there lay buried in the FBI 
files a sheaf of notes which Berle 
had made during the confession 
made to him by Chambers in Sep- 
tember, 1939. They would have en- 
abled any other government than 
that of the U.S. to break up the 
Soviet underground in Washington. 

Only a chain of accidents brought 
Hiss to justice. It began in 1936 
with the chance that led Whit- 
taker Chambers to read Tcherna- 
vin’s I Speak for the Silent. This 
account of life in a Siberian slave- 
labor camp brought about his first 
revolt of conscience against commu- 
nism. 

During 1937, Col. Boris Bylov, 
chief of the Soviet secret police in 
the U.S., gave orders that docu- 
ments abstracted by Hiss from State 
Department files should be copied 
by Mrs. Hiss in the family home, 
instead of being taken to a photogra- 
pher in Baltimore. Thus the Wood- 
stock typewriter entered the case, 
with disastrous consequences to 
Hiss. 

Mrs. Chambers happened to make 
an oil painting of her Negro maid 


at the time of intimacy between the 
Chambers and Hiss families. With 
this painting and the name “Edith” 
as clues, FBI operatives succeeded, 
after six months of search, in finding 
Edith Murray, whose testimony 
proved deadly to the veracity of 
Alger and Priscilla Hiss. 

When Chambers left the commu- 
nists in 1937, he kept a number of 
documents to be used as “insurance” 
against his assassination. They were 
concealed in the shaft of a blocked- 
up dumbwaiter in a Brooklyn house. 
There they were found, intact, nine 
years later, when Chambers needed 
them to support his verbal testi- 
mony. 

On Thanksgiving day in 1943, the 
sudden death of Jacob Golos, presi- 
dent of a travel agency used as a 
front for Soviet espionage, shattered 
the spell which had bound Elizabeth 
Bentley to communism. She con- 
fessed to the FBI and found refuge 
in the Catholic Church. 

Providentially, Congress was un- 
der Republican control, for the first 
and last time in 20 years, when the 
Hiss case broke in 1948. A Repub- 
lican chairman and majority in the 
Un-American Activities committee 
made it impossible for the adminis- 
tration to smother the inquiry. 

Miss Bentley lodged the first pub- 
lic accusation that Hiss was a com- 
munist and Soviet agent. Hiss de- 
nied the charge, and the committee, 
at a dead end, was ready to throw 
in the towel. A Washington reporter 
chanced to recall rumors that in 1939 
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an ex-communist named Whittaker 
Chambers had named Hiss, among 
others, in a confession. 

During the historic confrontation 
of Hiss and Chambers in 1948, Hiss 
in a burst of rage defied Chambers 
to repeat his accusations outside 
a Congressional committee room, 
where his testimony was privileged. 
Chambers did so, not only once but 
twice. Realizing his folly too late, 
Hiss sought to drop the matter, but 
was driven by his own champions 
to file a libel suit. This was the act 


that assured his final destruction. 

The crowning wonder, in the 
opinion of the authors of Seeds of 
Treason, was the character of Whit- 
taker Chambers. Once freed of the 
shackles of communism, he discoy- 
ered in himself a profound religious 
instinct, and the soul of a hero and 
martyr. He grew, it is declared, into 
one of those rare beings to whom 
love of God and country gives “the 
strength and the inner resources to 
accept, consciously, an ordeal not by 
flame but by mire.” 


Smart Little Alecks 


Face Saver 


Karny, a kindergartener, came home 
and told her mother that the Sister at 
school had told them how to say their 
prayers. 

They were to fold their hands 
and shut their eyes tightly. Kathy went 
on, “I’m always good. I keep my hands 
folded and my eyes shut. But there’s 
one little gir] near me who keeps open- 
ing her eyes.” 

“But, Kathy,” said her mother, “if 
you keep your eyes closed how do you 
know she opens hers?” 

Kathy quickly replied, “Oh, I can 
hear her eyelashes going up and 
down.” Magdalene Teno Zeglen. 


Time Saver 


My five-year-old niece has been 
taught to say her night prayers in the 
presence of an adult. One night I was 
Margot’s sitter. I had her in her pa- 
jamas; the phone rang. I returned, to 
find her under the covers. 

“You know that you must say your 
prayers before going to bed,” I chided. 

“But I did!” 

“There was no one with you. Whom 
could you say your prayers to?” 

“Well,” she explained, “mummy 
was away and daddy was away and 
you was downstairs and I was sleepy. 
So I said my Reagent to God and got 
into bed.” Tilda Sandler. 








They never get any cheers, but those who know 
baseball will tell you they deserve them 


Umpires Are People 


By ARTHUR DALEY 


Condensed from a book* 


HE entire Giant team was 
T furious. McGraw shot out 
of the dugout, beside him- 
self with rage. Anyone with 
two eyes could see it was a fair ball. 

But Bill Klem, the umpire, had 
just intoned “Foul ball!” giving his 
decision emphasis with’ a majestic 
sweep of his hand. 

It was early in the Klem career, 
and the Giants were playing the 
Cubs in an important game. Part of 
the scoreboard sign was in fair terri- 
tory and part of it in foul, with a 
line designating which was which. 
But the line stopped at the bottom 
of the scoreboard, leaped across it, 
went on up the sign, and continued 
up the wall itself. 

As luck would have it, a line drive 
off a Giant bat caromed off the board 
at the precise spot where the line 
should have been but wasn’t. It was 
a tough decision, but Klem never 
hesitated. McGraw was tearing his 
hair. Klem remained calm, as usual. 

The next day the shamefaced park 
superintendent approached the Old 
Arbitrator. “Bill,” he said, almost 





apologetically, “McGraw demanded 
that I examine the scoreboard yester- 
day to see where that hit landed. I 
found the dent where the ball struck. 
Would you believe it? It was foul 
by only three inches.” 

“Naturally,” said Bill, a quiet 
gleam of satisfaction in his eyes. “I 
never missed one in my life.” Thus 
did the legend of his infallibility 
begin. 

Have you ever noticed how all 
National League umpires crouch 
over the inside shoulder of the catch- 
er on balls and strikes? They peer 
over his right shoulder for left-hand- 
ed batters and over his left shoulder 
for the right-handed. Umpire Bill 
Klem was doing it for 20 years be- 
fore he realized why. 

Cap Anson had said to him shortly 
after his debut, “You’re a good um- 
pire, Bill. But a big catcher like 
Larry McLean can block off your 
view of the plate.” It didn’t dawn on 
the Old Arbitrator that he had in- 
stinctively taken that position to 
avoid having his vision blocked. 
Every National Leaguer now uses 


*Times at Bat. Copyright, 1950, by the author. Reprinted with permission of Random House, 
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the same method. The American 
League mulishly refuses to follow 
suit because Klem of the National 
invented it. 

Klem has another “first.” When 
his voice gave way on him one time 
and he could not speak above a whis- 
per, he perfected a system of gestures 
so that his rulings would be unmis- 
takable, a jerk of the thumb for an 
out and outspread palms for safe. In 
no time at all the manual signals re- 
placed the voice calls for every um- 
pire in both leagues. 

In a certain respect the Old Arbi- 
trator was even bigger than baseball. 
Such was his integrity that he even 
was able to flout one of Judge Lan- 
dis’ inviolable rules: every race track 
was out-of-bounds to baseball men. 
It was a fetish with him and he was 
almost pathological on the subject. 
Finally the Old Jedge hauled up 
Klem on the carpet. 

“Mr. Klem,” he said sternly, trans- 
fixing the Old Arbitrator with a 
gimlet eye that would have made 
the average man shrivel before him, 
“I have heard rumors that you have 
been known to bet on horse races.” 
It wasn’t a flat accusation, you'll no- 
tice. He left an out. A flat denial and 
the case was closed. 

“For 30 years, Judge,” boomed this 
paragon of honesty. “And I always 
paid off 100¢ on the dollar.” 

“Oh,” said the Judge weakly, all 
the wind taken out of his sails. On 
that very anticlimactic note the case 
ended. 


The American League never did 
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have quite the counterpart of Bill 
Klem. But it did have a rather good 
runner-up in Billy Evans, who was 
ranked at the top of his trade for 
some 22 years. 

Klem always was a diamond in 
the rough. Evans was polished, 
suave, highly cultured. Klem set one 
course for himself and never devi- 
ated from it. Evans’ life has been full 
of detours. As a matter of fact, he 
started out to be a sportswriter. Not 
in his wildest dreams did he ever 
think of being an umpire. 

He became one strictly by acci- 
dent. One summer day in 1903 he 
was covering a baseball game be- 
tween Youngstown and Homestead 
when the umpire failed to appear. 
The rival managers wrangled about 
a substitute, but got nowhere rap- 
idly. Finally the visiting Homestead 
pilot snapped his fingers. 

“T have it,” he said. “I don’t know 
who the guy is, but a fellow named 
Billy Evans writes for the Youngs- 
town Vindicator, and he has always 
been a fair and impartial reporter. 
If you can get him to umpire, I’m 
willing to let him try.” 

But Billy refused. He was wearing 
his new Sunday suit and, besides, he 
just wasn’t interested. Twice more 
he was approached. Twice more he 
refused. But on the third trip to the 
press box the emissary said the one 
thing that made sense: “You'll get 
15 bucks for it.” That being the 
equivalent of his weekly newspaper 
salary, Billy gave in. 

In his first game he proved that 
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he had what it takes. He outraged 
his home-town crowd by calling’a 
Homestead man safe at the plate in 
the 14th inning with the winning 
run. Umpire Evans was definitely 
on his way. A year or so later Jimmy 
McAleer dropped in to scout a ball 
player. The only fellow who im- 
pressed him, however, was the um- 
pire. So glowing were his recom- 
mendations that Ban Johnson, the 
American League president, added 
Evans to his staff in spite of the fact 
that Billy was then only 22. A most 
notable career was about to begin. 

He was a_ scared youngster, 
though, in his big-league debut. 
Nervously kicking up dirt with his 
spikes, he wandered out near second 
base, where Jimmy Williams, Yank 
infielder, was standing. 

“Hello, Mr. Williams,” he said 
politely. 

“Hello, Evans,” snapped the 
brusque ball player. “Listen, kid, 
whatcha scared about ? In this league 
the bases are 90 feet apart, the same 
as in that bush league you just left. 
The pitchers throw balls or strikes. 
A runner is safe or out. Buck up, 
kid. There’s nothing to worry about. 
Just call °em as you see ’em.” 

That kindly message lifted the 
load and relieved the pressure. Kid 
Elberfeld, the fiery Tabasco Kid, 
threatened to punch Evans in the 
Nose over an adverse decision. 

“I don’t see anyone stopping you,” 
answered the calm Billy. Elberfeld 
backed down. Evans was made. 

Only one ball player ever stepped 
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beyond the threatening stage with 
him and took action. Ty Cobb chal- 
lenged Evans to meet him under 
the stands and Billy accepted the of- 
fer. He still refuses to accept as cor- 
rect the reports that he got no worse 
than a draw out of it. “Fighting Ty 
Cobb,” he once told me with his 
engaging grin, “was approximately 
the same as fighting Joe Louis and 
a wildcat all at once.” But he still 
called "em as he saw ’em, even on 
Cobb. 

Billy’s all-time favorite was Walter 
Johnson. “He was a real sweetheart,” 
he says. “I was behind the plate the 
first time he pitched in the big 
leagues and I watched him for 20 
years without ever getting a single 
complaint. He was easy to umpire, 
too, particularly during his first five 
years, when he threw in that blazing 
fast ball of his and never bothered 
to try a curve.” 

Johnson’s speed was—but suppose 
we let Billy tell the story. “Walter 
had such blinding speed,” Billy con- 
fessed, “that he was the only pitcher 
who made me instinctively shut my 
eyes. I tried hard to keep peering at 
the ball, but I couldn’t help myself. 
Once Joe Gideon of the Yankees was 
at bat and one came whistling in. It 
was a strike the last time I saw the 
ball. So I called it that way. 

“Gideon turned to me. “What was 
it,” he said, ‘a curve or a fast ball?’ 

“*Why ask me?’ I said. 

“I’m asking you,’ he answered, 
‘because I never saw it. I had to close 
my eyes on it.’ 
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“So I felt reassured by that. No 
ball player ever could second-guess 
me on Walter Johnson. But I took 
no chances. I finally learned to call 
them on him with my eyes open.” 

Even with their eyes wide open 
umpires can occasionally make a call 
which later proves highly embarrass- 
ing. But once that call is made there 
is nothing they can do to change it. 
Take the case of a miserable little 
dribbler which once trickled down 
the first-base line and rolled outside 
the chalk mark. 

“Foul ball,” shouted Evans. 

At that precise moment the ball 
struck a silly little pebble, veered 
back into safe territory and came to 
rest six inches inside the line as the 
batter triumphantly streaked across 
the base. “Foul ball,” repeated Billy, 
motioning to the batter to return. 

The evidence against him still 
rested in safe territory, the ball un- 
touched. Manager, coaches, and 
players poured out of the dugout, 
pointing. “Look at it,” they yowled. 
“How can that be foul?” 

Ruefully, Billy also looked. He 
sighed. Then he offered an explana- 
tion which is something of a classic. 
“Yes,” he said. “It certainly looks to 
be fair. It would have been a fair ball 
yesterday and it will be fair tomor- 
row. I can also promise you that it 
will be fair for all the years that I’m 
umpiring. But right now, unfortu- 
nately, it’s foul because I called it 
that way. Since my call instantly 
stopped all action on the player, 
there is nothing further I can do.” 
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And a foul ball it had to remain, 

The most fantastic of all the Evans 
adventures in baseball, however, 
came not during his career as an 
umpire but later on when he was 
the general manager of the Cleve- 
land Indians. Billy first told the story 
to H. G. Salsinger of the Detroit 
News. Then it was repeated for my 
benefit. 

The plot of this story began when 
Earl Averill, the Cleveland slugger, 
fell into such a desperate slump that 
he couldn’t even buy a base hit. In 
situations such as these batters get 
desperate. They'll try anything. So 
will general managers who are try- 
ing to help them. That’s how Evans 
happened to listen to the inebriated 
chemist. 

The test-tube expert was a rabid 
Cleveland fan. In fact, he seemed to 
have just two loves in his life, the 
Indians and alcohol. He concentrat- 
ed on the Indians each afternoon 
and spent his evenings thoughtfully 
draining the cup that cheers. But 
Evans was willing to listen to any- 
one. 

“Averill’s swingin’ the wrong 
kind of bat,” said the chemist to 
Billy. “I can get him out of his 
slump. Not enough hittin’ surface, 
tha’sh his trouble. Le’me have some 
of his bats. I'll fix em.” 

Evans shrugged his shoulders. 
After all, what could he lose? 
“What’s the matter with the hitting 
surface?” he asked, good humoredly. 

“Not hard enough,” snapped the 
disciple of Bacchus. 
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So Billy ordered that a batch of 
the Averill models be turned over to 
the chemist. He disappeared for a 
few days and returned with the bats. 
But they had a dark brown band 
around them, about seven inches in 
width at what hitters call “the fat 
part of the bat.” Evans was suspi- 
cious and he knew that the umpires 
would be suspicious as soon as they 
saw them. 

“We've got to do something to 
these,” he remarked. So he sum- 
moned Lefty Weisman, the Cleve- 
land trainer and a man who can fix 
anything. “Lefty,” he said, “I want 
you to take these bats and stain them 
a dark brown so that this band won’t 
be noticeable.” By game time they 
were ready. 


Then Billy called the slumping 


‘ Averill aside. “Earl,” he announced, 


“here are the bats you need. You 
don’t have to hit the ball hard. Just 
meet it and the ball will ride a mile.” 

The big slugger was not too con- 
vinced. But his first trip to the plate 
did the convincing. He ducked away 
from an inside curve, falling back 
from the pitch. The ball accidentally 
nicked the extra special bat and shot 
in a line to the outfield. It was a base 
hit beyond question. Averill got the 
idea very rapidly and “the old con- 
feedience”—as Jesse Burkett used to 
call it—filled him with a happy 
glow. In his next 30 times at bat the 
big fellow slashed out 15 safeties that 
averaged better than two bases a hit. 

But Evans grew more and more 
worried. That crazy chemist, he was 
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convinced, had done more than use 
a chemical preparation on the bat. 
He must have loaded it with a steel 
rod. When the discovery was made 
—as it eventually would be made— 
Evans would be barred from base- 
ball for life. Anxiously he called the 
trusty Weisman to his office. “Lefty,” 
he said solemnly, “whenever Aver- 
ill’s bat breaks, I want you to rush 
out and gather up every piece before 
anyone else can pick them up. If 
you're away from home, send the 
pieces to me air mail. If you're at 
home, bring them immediately to 
my office.” 

Finally a bat broke. Lefty swooped 
out of the dugout and gathered up 
the pieces as though they were dia- 
monds. Instantly he rushed them to 
the Evans office, and Billy sent for a 
carpenter. “Saw this bat, inch by 
inch,” ordered Billy. In fear and 
trepidation he waited for the omi- 
nous crunch of steel blade striking 
steel rod. He waited and waited, 
feverishly brushing aside the beads 
of cold sweat that gathered on his 
brow. 

The carpenter sawed through the 
first segment cleanly. Then the sec- 
ond. And the third and so on. The 
bat was cut into one-inch pieces and 
there was nothing there but solid 
wood. Billy breathed a tremendous 
sigh of relief and sent for the inebri- 
ated chemist, who was slightly more 
inebriated than usual as a result of 
the Averill hitting streak. 

Evans ordered the same chemical 
treatment for all the Indian bats. But 
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the chemist, alcoholically vague 
about the entire operation, had for- 
gotten the secret formula he’d used 
on the Averill bat. He never was 
able to duplicate it. The moral of 
this tale will be revealed on request 
by the Anti-Saloon league. 

Although Klem and Evans run 
as the favored entry in the umpires 
sweepstakes, the game has produced 
an amazing number of extraordi- 
narily competent arbiters. 

They come in all sizes, shapes and 
forms. Some have been big-league 
ball players themselves. But more of 
them have not. They know the rules 
and, more important, they also know 
human nature. They are a pretty 
swell bunch of guys, all in all, han- 
dling the toughest kind of job in the 
best possible fashion. But they get 
fooled once in a while. 

When Bill McGowan was break- 
ing in as an American League um- 
pire, he visited the hotel room of 
Tommy Connolly, the dean of the 
arbiters, and was very much im- 
pressed by Tommy’s lavish collec- 
tion of haberdashery. 

“Tt always pays to be friendly with 
all the salesmen you meet,” advised 
Connolly. “You strike up conversa- 
tions with them in hotel lobbies, give 
them tickets to ball games, and the 
first thing you know they’re sending 
you samples—ties, socks, shirts, and 
maybe even a trinket for your wife.” 

McGowan returned to the lobby 
and studied the field. He picked out 
a likely victim. It was easy to get 
acquainted. The stranger admitted 
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that he was a salesman and that he 
loved baseball. They talked baseball 
all during dinner, McGowan being 
careful to pick up the check. They 
talked baseball all evening long— 
Bill still grabbing every tab—until 
the Man in Blue was groggy from 
the conversation. 

“ve never enjoyed an evening 
more,” said the salesman as he shook 
hands profusely in parting. 

“Me, too,” confessed Bill. Then he 
added most casually, “By the way, 
you never did tell me what business 
you're in.” 

“Oh,” said the stranger. “I’m a 
salesman for the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Co.” 

George Moriarty was a two-fisted 
gent and he was always the boss. 
But it took a brash rookie to get the 
better of him on one state occasion, 
The kid stepped up to the plate, 
bowed politely to Umpire Moriarty, 
and took a called strike. Then he 
took another and stepped back. 

“How do you spell your name, 
sir?” he asked deferentially. 

The puzzled Moriarty gave it to 
him, letter by letter. 

The busher sighed sadly, and re- 
marked, “Just as I thought—only 
one 7.” 

Tim Hurst was the first of the 
great umpires. He was a powerfully 
built, two-fisted operator in an era 
when only powerfully built, two- 
fisted umpires could survive. It was 
he, you know, who coined the classic 
description of the umpirical trade: 
“You can’t beat the hours.” 
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Hurst was working behind the 
plate back in the ancient days of the 
fabulous Baltimore Orioles. And the 
most fabulous Oriole of them all, 
John. McGraw, was at bat. Hurst 
jerked his arm upward ina called 
strike, McGraw snorting angrily. He 
called a second one, and the Little 
Napoleon seethed even more. Then 
Hurst called the next pitch a ball. 

“You blind so-and-so,” shrieked 
McGraw. “It was right where the 
other one was.” 

“Was it, Muggsy?” said Hurst, 
giving it to McGraw with every bar- 
rel. “Then it must have been a third 
strike and ye’re out!” 

McGraw, of course, was a notori- 
ous umpire-baiter even in his play- 
ing days. He once cracked out a sin- 
gle off pitcher Clark Griffith and 
began to taunt not. only Griff but 
also Umpire Joe Cantillon, a lifelong 
pal of Griffith’s. Both saw red. 

“Pick him off first,” whispered the 
shockingly friendly Umpire Cantil- 
lon. 

“How?” asked the startled Griff. 

“Balk him off,” was the astonish- 
ing advice. 

So Griff committed an outrageous 
balk, caught McGraw cold, and Can- 
tillon called him out. As you might 
naturally expect, the Little Napo- 
leon’s remarks were so vitriolic (and 
perhaps so justified) that Canmllon 
had to thumb him to the clubhouse. 

A moment later Griff picked off 
the next base runmer in the same 
unorthodex and ilegaf fashion. But 


the umpire refused to give it to him, 
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and Old Fox Griffith also was given 
the heave. As a parting shot, Cantil- 
lon fired at him, “Balks only work 
on McGraw.” 

The shabbiest trick ever-played by 
an umpire was perpetrated on Frank 
Frisch by George Barr. The Ford- 
ham Flash had brought his Pirates 
to Ebbets Field and, as was his 
wont, speedily hied himself off to 
his ancestral estate in New Rochelle. 

It was a blisteringly hot Sunday. 
As game time approached, Frisch 
became more and more reluctant to 
tear himself away from the cool de- 
lights of his home. He shuddered 
every time he thought of the steam- 
ing cauldron that Ebbets Field 
would be. Suddenly he brightened. 

Joyously the Flash drove out to 
Brooklyn. Joyously he dressed. Joy- 
ously he sang a merry tune when 
the umpires appeared. It was a loud 
and raucous tune, Three Blind Mice. 
That song usually means automatic 
banishment. Frisch smiled as Barr 
strode threateningly over to the 
bench, thumb raised for the heave. 

Slowly the black scowl disap- 
peared from his face and Frisch 
began to get alarmed. 

“Frank,” said Barr in sugary tones. 
“We are about to start a doublehead- 
er. You can sing all you like today. 
You can insult us all you like today. 
But under no circumstances will you 
be thrown out of the game so that 
you can get away early to your pe- 
tunias in New Rochelle. My friend, 
you are staying here for 18 boiling 
innings whether you like it or not.” 





The little people and a French count are producing 
“The Divine Tragedy” 


The Movie Hollywood Missed 


By JOHN KELSO 


Condensed from the Boston Sunday Post* 


ut of the crucible of horrors of a 

nazi concentration camp came 

a once rich young man, fired 

with the idea of serving the lit- 
tle people, the poor. His service re- 
solved itself into the making of 
movies, movies that would feed 
men’s souls as well as entertain. He 
made Monsieur Vincent; now he is 
making The Divine Tragedy, first 
showing of which is planned for the 
Christmas season in New York, 
Rome, Paris and London. 

The man is Count Georges de la 
Grandiére. The movie he is making 
now is a life of Christ. It presents 
not only the Biblical story but a mod- 
ern drama as well, which brings into 
sharp focus the fact that the forces 
of evil which existed 2,000 years ago 
are the same as those that are » 
ravaging the world today; that 
the ancient truths are eternal, 
and offer the only solution for 
human problems. The modern 
part of the story is set in the 
atomic age; but in no way is 
atomic warfare treated as in- 
evitable. Rather, the film is a 
warning. 

Three technical innovations 
will make the film a milestone 


in the history of motion pictures, 
These are the pictograph, triptychs, 
and sound perspective. A patented 
multifocal lens, the pictograph, will 
make pictures sharper, with deeper 
perspective. The triptychs, or triple 
screen, make it possible to increase 
the size of the projection area three 
times. Sound perspective permits 
sound to come from various parts of 
the theater; the audience feels itself 
on the field of action. 

The Divine Tragedy, for the most 
part, will be backed by plain people 
who are chipping in $10 apiece to- 
wards the $2-million project. It will 
be filmed overseas, where war hit 
hardest and where people existing 
on meager rations seek spiritual food 
for starved souls as well as bread. 
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Count Georges de la Grandiére 
was a three-time prisoner of the 
nazis during the war. In the final 
months, the count was detailed to 
work with the Vichy government, 
where he actually served as a spy 
for the Allies. One of his assign- 
ments was with the German propa- 
ganda bureau, and there he picked 
up a smattering of movie-making 
knowledge. 

The war ended. De la Grandiére 
had been touched by the pitiable 
plight of his people. He was inspired 
to help them. But the war had done 
something to his soul. His thoughts 
turned to God. 

He made a religious movie, Mon- 
sieur Vincent, the life of St. Vincent 
de Paul. That picture swept over 
Europe and America, winning pop- 
ular acclaim and prizes within the 
astounded industry itself. It got a 
Hollywood Oscar as the finest for- 
eign-language film of 1948. 

Heartened by the success of Mon- 
sieur Vincent, the count began to 
dream about producing the life of 
our Lord, the most ambitious project 
of its kind ever undertaken. 

By this time, he was solidly asso- 
ciated with a French movie genius, 
Abel Gance. Gance is responsible for 
many technical innovations, as well 
as for the scripts of both movies. Pro- 
ducers in this country and abroad 
have been frantically negotiating 
with Gance for rights to these inno- 
vations, mostly trick cameras and 
lights, which drastically lessen pro- 
duction costs. 


It was early in the filming of Mon- 
sieur Vincent that de la Grandiére 
met Hugh Gibson, former Ameri- 
can ambassador to Belgium. Gibson, 
close friend of Herbert Hoover, was 
in France, recuperating from a seri- 
ous illness. He visited the count’s 
studio one day just to pass the time. 

Back in New York, Gibson was 
busy with his private affairs. He was 
also doing volunteer, high-echelon 
government work, and his black 
Homburg and walking stick were 
familiar in many an important wait- 
ing room. 

A few months ago, the count came 
to the Gibson apartment. He wanted 
Gibson to get behind his latest movie 
venture. 

“Why I listened to him, I'll never 
know,” says Gibson. “I was sympa- 
thetic. But his idea seemed too far- 
fetched. 

“Well, he sold me. Ever since he 
left, my apartment has been a mad- 
house. I’ve had to hire two secre- 
taries out of my own pocket. My 
wife pitched in, too. 

“Tt has been hectic, but we've 
never been happier. The count, a 
born salesman, has an infectious en- 
thusiasm. I’ve lived all over the 
world, done a lot of work, accom- 
plished some good things, I hope, 
but I’ve never had a better time than 
I’m having now.” 

Gibson, a Catholic, said that thus 
far he has raised $220,000 of the 
$300,000 needed from the U.S. for 
production of The Divine Tragedy, 
and that he looked forward to com- 
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pletion of the entire quota, through 
both large and small subscriptions, 
in the very near future. 

“The large number of small sub- 
scriptions means work,” he said. 
“We have to register each purchase, 
you know, and do a lot of other 
clerical work. But we want good 
movies, and, although subscriptions 
are not limited in amount, we are 
happy that such a large number of 
people are having a hand in the 
making of good movies. The small 
subscriber is given the same consid- 
eration as the investor who buys a 
large block of stock.” 

Gibson’s address is: Carlton 
House, 22 E. 47th St., New York 
City, 17. 

Gibson said that he had been deep- 
ly touched by the number of so- 
called little people, charwomen, car- 
penters, telephone operators, secre- 
taries, bus drivers, who have trooped 
around to his apartment to invest in 
the movie. 

“What impresses me,” he said, “is 
that these people don’t even ask 
about the financial possibilities of 
the film. They want to see that it 
gets produced. 

“But to reassure them anyhow, 
they should know that Monsieur 
Vincent has a 300% profit so far.” 

Gibson has traveled far and wide 
in the interest of the movie. He has 
been to No. 10 Downing St. There, 
he lined up the support of Sir Staf- 
ferd Cripps. His talks with Sir Staf- 
ford dealt with taking English 
pounds out of England. 
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He visited officials in Belgium. 
And he went to the Vatican twice. 
Then he traveled to Spain and ob- 
tained the support of the Duke of 
Palmela. In Paris, he received en- 
couragement from Pastor Max 
Boegmer. He has conferred with 
bishops and archbishops in the U.S, 

The Divine Tragedy will be pre- 
sented anonymously, names of pro- 
ducer, author, director, actors being 
withheld. Gibson did volunteer 
word, though, that the role of Christ 
will be portrayed by a 32-year-old 
professor of philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Paris, who once was a reg- 
ular on the national Rugby football 
team of France. This man was 
signed to a five-year contract “for- 
bidding him to accept any roles 
which would make a mockery of his 
Christ portrayal.” But he has already 
said that he has beceme so wrapped 
up in the role that when the picture 
is finished, he will join a monastic 
Order. 

“Since millions of people of diver- 
gent creeds will view the film,” Gib- 
son said, “every scene and every 
word of it has been submitted to 
the most renowned theologians in 
France, Switzerland, Italy and the 
U.S. The entire concept has been 
approved by Christian, Jewish, and 
even Moslem clergymen. 

“The world today is caught in a 
mighty struggle against the forces of 
materialism and godlessness,” said 
Gibson. 

“In this great struggle there can 
be no neutrality. Now, mere than 
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ever before, those who are allied on 
the side of truth and love of God 
must work together to overcome the 
forces of evil. The motion picture is 
one of the most effective means of 
bringing messages of truth and mo- 
rality to the whole world. 

“Millions will see the film, a large 
number of whom may be ignorant 
of the Gospel or have false concep- 
tions of it. The Divine Tragedy will 


be just as important for the enlight- 
enment of the ignorant as for the 
confirmation of the faith of believers. 

“Against an external threat of war 
we all draw together, Protestants, 
Jews and Catholics, ready to lay 
down our lives, and this entails no 
compromise in matters of faith. It is 
even more imperative that we draw 
together in times of peace to defend 
eternal values.” 


The Open Door 


e months ago, I had less than 
the poorest of poor men, but 
now at 25 years of age, I am a mil- 
lionaire. I have been in my life a 
manager of a restaurant and drive- 
in, a foreman, a radio operator, paint 
contractor, pilot, professional wres- 
tler, semiprofessional baseball player, 
night-club manager, and dentistry 
student. I do not have a dime to 
show for all this. But now, I am in 
prison and a millionaire. It took a 
Sister of Mercy to help me make my 
fortune. 

As I write this, I am in the con- 
demned row of a Louisiana prison. I 
violated the Fifth Commandment, 
“Thou shalt not kill.” 

I will never forget my first week 
in prison. No family, no friends, no 
nothing. I like to write, and I de- 
cided to pass my time that way, but 


I needed a dictionary. A cellmate, a 
Catholic who had turned from the 
faith, told me that the Sisters came 
three times a week. I should ask 
them and they would get me one. 

I said, “Me, ask the Sisters? Are 
you crazy?” I was born and brought 
up a Mormon. I had heard plenty 
about Catholics, and I wanted no 
part of them. On the days the Sisters 
came, I would feign sleep, so there 
would be no chance of their talking 
to me. 

A week went by. Then two. The 
third week I was writing an impor- 
tant letter, and a dictionary became 
a must. I made up my mind to ask 
the Sisters for one. My pride insisted 
on a correctly spelled letter, even if 
I had to sacrifice myself to a Catholic 
to get one. 

When they came by, I said to one, 


For statements of true incidents by which persons were brought into the 
Church $25 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be returned. 











To THE Open Door Epiror: 


I am sending in a true incident 
of a person who was brought into 
the Catholic Church. I know this 
to be a true story and can send 
further proof if you wish. 

I and the author of this story 
are both waiting to die in the elec- 
tric chair. And the $25 would be 
very nice. 

We get the Catuotic DicEst 
from the Sisters of Mercy who do 
such wonderful work here in 
prison. 

Although the money would be 
nice, it would be better to know 
that this story was the cause of 
someone else’s coming into the 
Church. 

Sincerely, 


— —, Condemned Row, — Prison, 
——, La. 


[Omissions in the above address are 
made out of consideration for the feel- 
ings of friends and relatives of the con- | 
demned men.] 


“Pardon me, ma’m, but I was told 
that you would get me a dictionary 
if I asked you.” I was all ready for 
a long speech. Wasn’t I ashamed for 
what I had done? Did I believe in 
God? How terrible I was. Didn’t I 
realize that I would go to hell? 

But to my surprise, the Sister, in 
a kind, quiet voice, said, “Certainly. 
Is there anything else we can get 
you?” 

Well, I thought to myself, this is 
just their underhanded way of do- 
ing business, When they come back 
next time, surely they will try to get 
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me to join their Church, because I 
would be under obligation to them. 
I always try to be a gentleman, so I 
made up my mind to read any reli- 
gious material they brought, but 
only out of politeness, nothing else. 

True to their word, they were 
back in two days. Not only had they 
brought the dictionary, but there 
were fruit, cakes, cookies, candy, sta- 
tionery, pencils and reading material. 
But not one religious tract nor pam- 
phlet. Once, when I was little I had 
heard a mother tell her son that if 
he wasn’t a good boy, the Catholics 
would get him. These Sisters just 
didn’t correspond with what I had 
read and heard. 

A number of visits came and went. 
Every time, there was the usual fruit 
and candy, but still no religious ma- 
terial. 

I decided I wanted to find out 
about this Catholic faith, so I could 
decide for myself what it was all 
about. The best way, I thought, was 
to join and see for myself. So, when 
the Sisters came back I told them I 
wanted to join the Church. I was 
again dumbfounded, when they told 
me I was unable to join as I was. I 
had to know the Commandments of 
God and of the Church, sacraments, 
indulgences, acts and things I had 
never even heard of before. All of 
these were to be found in a book 
called the catechism. 

I was attracted by the Sister's 
beads. She explained the Rosary to 
me, also telling me that one of her 
favorite recreations was making ro 
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saries. I asked if she thought that I 
could learn to say the Rosary. 

“Certainly,” she said, “if you can 
memorize four prayers, the Apostles 
Creed, the Our Father, the Hail 
Mary, and the Glory Be to the Fa- 
ther. I shall bring you a rosary the 
next time we come.” 

On Saturday, when Sister return- 
ed, I prayed my first Rosary and be- 
gan an extensive study of the Cate- 
chism. It was not because I wished 
to be a Catholic, but because I was 
not going to let any seven or eight- 
year-old child know more about any- 
thing than I did. If they could learn 
the catechism, so could I. 

But the more I read, the more I 
wanted to find out. 

Then came the day when I went 
on trial for my life. Who stood by 
me? You guessed it. The Sisters, two 
Catholic ladies I had never seen, a 
matron, who is one of the kindest 
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persons I have ever met, and my 
newly acquired Catholic friends. 

Since my trial, I have received the 
sacraments of Baptism, Penance, 
and, yesterday, my First Com- 
munion. The feeling I received from 
Communion can never be explained 
by mere words, but anyone who has 
received Communion will under- 
stand how I feel. 

Those who have read my story 
this far realize that the wealth I 
have accumulated is not in minted 
coins or printed paper, but a spir- 
itual wealth, that can never be pur- 
chased by any earthly treasures. 

I would not trade the peace and 
contentment I have now, and the 
graces that God has mercifully given 
me in prison, for my freedom. 
Though I may receive death, I sin- 
cerely say that I will accept it hearti- 
ly, before I will give up being a 
millionaire. 


Last Words 


0A rz the Catholic funeral of Charley Binaggio, murdered boss of Kansas City’s 
North side, an official statement was read. 

“Among those designated by the law of the Church as unworthy of eccle- 
siastical burial are all public and evident sinners. But the Church decrees that 
each case be studied carefully for the slightest circumstance which can be inter- 


preted in favor of the sinner. 


If this means that she will be called the friend of sinners, she does not 





forget that the same charge was hurled at her Master. The doubt in favor of 
the deceased whom we bury stems from the fact that recently he was seen 
receiving the sacraments and attending Sunday Mass. . . . As Catholics, we 
abominate and we condemn syndicated crime and vice. It is as despicable as 
it is evil. We condemn the underworld and all its barbarous and cowardly 
ways. But we condemn also the overworld—liquor executives, public officials 
... and the like who, though able to retain the aura of réspectability, sacrifice 
every decent principle for their own selfish ends.” Time (24 April ’40). 

















He stands alone and lives alone but God 


is always beside him 


Pope Pius XII 
at Home 


By KEES VAN HOEK 


Condensed from a series of articles* 


HE liberation of Rome by the 

Allied armies caused a revo- 

lutionary change in Vatican 

etiquette. Up until then 

even general audiences had been 

conducted under strict rules, but all 

this went by the board when tens of 

thousands of soldiers, fresh from 

their campaigns, clamored to see the 
Pope. 

Pius set an hour aside for them 
almost every day and mixed freely 
among them. He gave his ring to 
kiss to those who considered them- 
selves his sons in’ faith, and shook 
hands with non-Catholics who, un- 
aware of palace protocol, held out 
theirs. Up till then no private camera 
had ever passed the watchful eyes of 
Vatican sentries, but now the Pope 
posed obligingly. 

All in all, he received more than 
1Y, million soldiers. They came 
from every corner of the earth, wiry 
Mexicans and slender Senegalese, 
tall blond Texans and thick-lipped 
Africans, burly Canadian Mounties 
and tiny Annamites. To all he hand- 


ed a medal or rosary. What at first 
startled him, but soon amused him, 
was to hear himself addressed by 
Protestant Americans as Mr. Pope, 
instead of Your Holiness. What 
touched him most was a request 
from Polish officers to be allowed to 
carry him in his sedia gestatoria on 
their shoulders. Those heroes of 
many battles were now a_ people 
without a country, the new Israelites 
carrying in exile their Ark of the 
Covenant. 

One day after the army audiences 
were over, the Pope’s great chamber- 
lain noticed an Italian soldier who 
had not dared enter the audience 
chamber. His shoes were tied to 
gether by bits of string, what passed 
for his uniform was little better than 
dirty rags, his face was unshaven. 

The Pope had already returned to 
his library when his chamberlain 
told him of this man. “If you ca 
still find him, bring him here.” 

Ushered into the library, the sol- 
dier was so weighed down by this 
singular distinction that he could not 
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utter a word. The Pope beckoned 
him in friendly fashion, held out his 
ring. But the defeated warrior knelt 
down on both knees, bowed his 
head, took the hem of the Pope’s cas- 
sock and reverently kissed it. Then 
with a new happiness lighting up 
his weary face, still too moved to 
hear the Pope’s questions, he slowly 
walked out of the presence. 
However fatiguing such — daily 
audiences must be to a hard-work- 
ing man in his 70’s, they mean a 
great deal to Pius XII. What gives 
him infinite pleasure is the way in 
which he is asked occasionally to 
receive unscheduled visits. Once, 20 
boys, without telling their priest or 
teacher, marched to the Vatican on 
the day of their First Communion 
and announced to the Swiss Guards 
that they had been good boys and 
could they please see the Holy Fa- 
ther. Among the innovations of his 
predecessor which Pius XII contin- 
ued are the special audiences for 
newly wedded couples. 
| On the first Christmas night after 
the liberation of Rome, he himself 
insisted on giving Communion to 
those thronging the altar rails of St. 
Peter’s, and he asked the foreign sol- 
diers to sing their English, French, 
and Polish hymns during his Mass. 
When he sang Mass at midnight on 
Christmas eve, 1949, after the inaug- 
uration of the Holy Year, he knew 
that for the first time in many years 
there was a strong contingent of 
German pilgrims in the basilica. He 
asked them to sing that immortal 


German Christmas hymn, Stille 
Nacht, Heilige Nacht (Silent Night, 
Holy Night), and never did it sound 
more moving. 


Tue first measure which Pius XII 
had taken, the very day that war was 
declared, was to call into being again 
an U ffizio Informazioni. He himself 
happened to be secretary of the Vat- 
ican Office for Extraordinary Affairs 
when war broke out in 1914 and he 
had founded the original office. 

The Pope also drew attention to 
paragraph 1179 of the Codex of 
Canon Law, which imposes on all 
churches and convents the duty of 
asylum, gives the right of shelter to 
whomsoever asks for it. For hiding a 
Jew, the parish priest of Lucca, Don 
Aldo Mel, was executed by the fa- 
scist government, but even this se- 
vere example did not frighten the 
Church Militant. 

In a Jesuit church in Rome, the 
space between the nave and the roof 
proper was turned into small cells to 
provide a hiding place for prom- 
inent Jews. Nobody but the local 
priests knew that above this gaudy 
painted heaven of blue sky, golden 
stars and fleecy clouds, with their 
choirs of angels and cherubs, lay a 
purgatory of hunted men. So as not 
to betray the secret, every man in 
hiding there was given a name cor- 
responding to the altar or statue of 
the saint above which he was lodged. 
Fascist stool pigeons, if they did 
overhear that the breakfast for St. 
Ignatius was ready, that a message 
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had come for St. Francis, or that the 
laundry of St. Aloysius had to be 
done, took it for pious idiosyncrasies. 


As one stands on that most impres- 
sive square in all the world, St. 
Peter’s, the bold lines of a palace 
facade tower above the right hand 
of the colonnade. It looks like a com- 
mando bridge raised above the 
world, this wing of the immense 
Vatican palace in which the Pope 
lives, a palace not built for a man or 
a family, but for the centuries. 

The Pope’s personal apartments 
are on the third floor overlooking the 
piazza. There he has his bedroom 
and bath, private chapel, dining 
roo and study. So set are the habits 
of his daily routine, that one summer 
morning at 6:30 when he opened 
the windows of his bedroom he 
noticed, just in time to step back 
hastily, some British officers on the 
piazza, their camera fitted with a 
telescopic lens, aimed at his win- 
dow. Up till then he used to stand 
every morning a minute or so before 
the open window, for Romans are 
not exactly early risers. Now even 
that privacy had been invaded by 
sensation hunters out after a picture 
of the Pope in pajamas. 

Pius has a small, gold Swiss alarm 
clock on his simple night table, but 
invariably wakes a minute before 
the alarm rings. Eugenio Pacelli was 
a good horseman, excellent swim- 
mer and tireless walker. When elect- 
ed to the seclusion of the papacy, he 
had a rowing machine put into his 
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bathroom. But five years ago he had 
a slight heart attack, and since then 
his physician has forbidden him such 
exercise. Instead, he does 15 minutes 
of Swedish drill, bending knees and 
flexing arm muscles. 

The bedroom is sparsely furnish- 
ed. The Pope’s bed, with brass knobs 
on old fashioned iron head pieces, is 
that on which his predecessor slept 
and died. The adjoining bathroom, 
on the contrary, was installed by the 
present Pope and could be that of a 
Long Island mansion. The Pope 
draws his own bath, takes it cald 
summer or winter; then shaves with 
his electric razor. A barber used to 
come occasionally to the Vatican to 
cut the hair of Cardinal Pacelli. The 
barber was amazed to find him shav- 
ing himself without soap, with an 
electric razor. He would not believe 
it until the cardinal asked him to rub 
his cheek. 

He has quite a collection of razor 
models, gifts from family and inti- 
mate friends. Clean garments are 
laid out for him every morning, and 
shortly after 7 o’clock he is dressed. 
Only then his manservant makes his 
appearance, stocky, rosy-cheeked, 
graying Giovanni Stefanori, origin- 
ally a commissioner at the state de- 
partment. When cardinal, the Pope 
used to take Stefanori as valet on 
his journeys. Stefanori serves his 
Mass. 

Pius XII is a deeply religious man. 
To watch him pray, to see him say 
Mass, is a moving experience of the 
depth and devotion of his faith. He 
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prays before the altar of his chapel 
20 minutes as preparation for his 
Mass and another 20 minutes in 
thanksgiving. Every day fresh flow- 
ers are put on the altar. Six nuns 
look after the Pope’s chapel and his 
private apartments. He never sees 
them. They cook his meals, but his 
valet serves them. They belong to 
the Swiss congregation of Menzing- 
en, which runs a home near Lake 
Constance, where first as nuncio and 
later as cardinal, he used to go for 
his annual summer vacation. 

He break fasts around 8:30 on rolls 
and milky coffee. Since during the 
war there was no butter, he has lost 
the taste for it. He scans the prin- 
cipal newspapers (always including 
the Italian communist daily), dur- 
ing his breakfast. Shortly before 9 
o'clock he descends by private ele- 
vator (he never uses the stairs) to 
his library on the floor below. Then 
begins his long series of audiences. 

He returns to his private apart- 
ments before 2 o’clock for his prin- 
cipal meal of the day. He has soup, 
white meat or fish, always with a 
good portion of vegetables and some 
fruit as dessert. The nuns’ cuisine is 
run in Swiss fashion. Two dishes he 
is partial to are rice soup and spin- 
ach. He drinks one cup of black cof- 
fee, but he has not smoked for years, 
not since he realized that smoking 
affected his throat. 

The Pope always eats alone. Dur- 
ing his meal he opens the door of the 
canary cage, which hangs in this 
room, and the canary is his sole com- 


panion, often perching on his shoul- 
der. Vatican tradition rules against 
table guests. When on very rare oc- 
casions an exception is made, the 
guest is seated at a table placed low- 
er than the Pope’s. The Pope is al- 
ways served first, even if his guest 
were an emperor. The tradition 
against banqueting visiting royalty 
and statesmen is based on the asceti- 
cism which the Vatican feels can be 
expected from the Priest of Priests. 

All the same, the private physician 
of the present Pope would like Pius 
XII to eat more. For a man over 6 
feet tall, his weight of 128 pounds 
is subnormal. But as the Pope feels 
perfectly fit under his frugal diet, he 
refuses to change it. He holds strong 
medical views of his own, believing 
in hydrotherapy, or the water cure 
advocated by the priest Sebastian 
Kneipp. The Pope once alarmed his 
entourage by applying ice packings 
to his chest to cure a bronchial cold. 
His physician is not a general prac- 
titioner but an eye specialist. One 
day, walking in Rome, Pacelli sud- 
denly felt a sudden sharp pain in his 
eyes. Noticing the name plate of an 
ophthalmic surgeon a few doors 
away, he called there. He was told 
that all he needed was to have his 
glasses changed. Ever since, he has 
consulted the same doctor for any 
complaint that has turned up. There 
have not been many; he is wiry and 
tough. 

After dinner the Pope rests for ex- 
actly an hour. Then he goes down 
by lift to his car waiting in the court- 
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yard of San Damaso to take him to 
the Vatican gardens. Walking down 
the endless corridors and crossing 
the numerous courtyards would be a 
strain rather than relaxation. As his 
car passes, sentries and gendarmes 
bend one knee and give the military 
salute. 

The gardens are cleared of person- 
nel and visitors for his walk. He does 
not see the guards but they take 
good care not to leave him out of 
their sight. Wearing a flat red velvet 
hat with golden tassels and a woolen 
or silk white overcoat, or in winter 
a heavy red cloak, he generally reads 
while walking. When the weather’is 
bad he takes his constitutional walk- 
ing up and down a long covered 
walk, open on one side. After an 
hour he says his Rosary in his chapel 
and reads his breviary. He then 
spends another two hours in his 
study, sees some more callers, and 
frequently does a good deal of tele- 
phoning—but nobody may call his 
number: Vatican 101. Occasionally 
he uses the dictaphone which he 
brought home from the U.S. 

At 8 p.m. he has a slight supper, 
generally an egg. After evening 
prayers he dismisses his household, 
and at 9 retires to his library. He 
loves to say that “now at long last 
the rest of the day is entirely my 
own.” 


Once Pius XII has gone into his 
library by 9 at night, he remains 
there generally until 1 in the morn- 
ing. Here he prepares his speeches, 
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works on pastoral letters and en- 
cyclicals, making notes in pencil, 
looking up personally all the quota- 
tions which he needs for verifying 
his facts. He does not like fountain 
pens. If he must write in ink he uses 
a steel nib and violet ink. His slen- 
der, steep handwriting has all the 
upstrokes thin and all the down- 
strokes thick. Most of his writing he 
does on his white portable type- 
writer. In recent years the rheuma- 
tism from which he suffers makes 
typing easier than writing. 

Pius XII has a photographic mem- 
ory. After he has drafted a speech, 
corrected it, neatly retyped it and 
read it once more, he knows it visu- 
ally by heart. Once, in Buenos Aires, 
he addressed a great crowd in Span- 
ish; the balcony from which he 
spoke was rather spacious and he 
paced it, fired by his fervor. As the 
speech was broadcast, the unfortu- 
nate radio technician had to follow 
from behind keeping the micro- 
phone in front of the orator with one 
arm. Cardinal Pacelli’s friends after- 
wards wondered how he had been 
able to keep to the train of his 
thoughts under such trying circum- 
stances, and that in another language 
than his mother tongue. “I only saw 
the pages of the typescript unrolling 
before my eyes,” was to Pacelli the 
simple explanation. 

Preparing speeches and letters is 
his most pleasurable task. That is 
why he keeps it fer the evening. (A 
complete edition of all the Pope’s 
speeches in ever-continuing volume 
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is being published in Milan, every 
speech printed in the language in 
which it was delivered.) His one 
hobby is semantics, dictionaries his 
one indulgence. When he comes 
across a word that he does not quite 
know, he stores it in his memory 
and looks it up in the evening. Oc- 
casionally he plays some recordings 
or tunes in a concert on his radio. 
He prefers Beethoven and Bach and 
is rather partial to Wagner. Very oc- 
casionally the famous Augusteo 
Philharmonic Orchestra of Rome 
comes to the Vatican to give a con- 
cert, for which he invariably chooses 
the program himself. Now and then 
he sees a film. An unbeaten favorite 
so far is Going My Way, with Bing 
Crosby and Barry Fitzgerald. He 
was astonished, but quite pleasantly, 
to be told that the dapper little Irish- 
man playing the old cufate is a 
Protestant! 

During six long years, from Octo- 
ber, 1939, to July, 1946, Pius XII left 
the Vatican only six times, to drive 
into Rome for an hour, and that total 
record includes his state visit to the 
king and his inspection of the bomb- 
ed sites. Only since 1946 has he re- 
sumed his annual holiday at Castel 
Gandolfo. The first fortnight there 
is then spent in a complete rest with- 
out visitors, which means that he can 
sit in the garden with his books and 
his papers. But after a fortnight the 
usual Vatican audiences are resumed 
at Castel Gandolfo. 

Of the loneliness of his life I got a 
telling insight one day when I saw 
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him set out for his summer holiday. 
More than a thousand Italian sol- 
diers and police patrolled the 22 
miles of road between the Vatican 
and the Castel. A bevy of army mo- 
torcyclists preceded and surround- 
ed the big black, specially built lim- 
ousine (a present from the Catholics 
of the U.S.) with its SCV 1 number 
plate and the papal standard, two 
crossed keys underneath the triple 
crown. Behind it followed the cars 
of his suite, and police and army cars 
closed the rapidly moving column, 
all to secure the safety of the grey 
old priest who sat alone in the back. 

No other Pope that one can re- 
member has so completely captured 
public popularity. Yet no other Pope 
lived so reserved a life as Pius XII, 
who keeps himself much more to 
himself than any of his immediate 
predecessors. 

Pius XII’s eldest brother, Fran- 
cesco Pacelli, the famous Vatican 
lawyer, died in 1935. Of the brother’s 
four sons (one died as a young Jesuit 
novice), Prince Carlo Pacelli (the 
princely title was conferred on the 
already noble family as the king of 
Italy’s reward for the services ren- 
dered by Francesco Pacelli in the 
Lateran treaty) is the Pope’s eldest 
nephew and a high official of the 
Vatican City State. Thus he sees him 
frequently. Both his younger neph- 
ews, the 42-year-old Prince Marc 
Antonio Pacelli, and the 40-year-old 
Prince Giulio Pacelli, are lawyers en- 
gaged in business, and both are 
officers in their uncle’s Noble Guard, 
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The Pope has two sisters, one mar- 
ried to Dr. Mengarini, who was the 
head of a children’s hospital; the 
other, Signora Rossignani, is the 
widow of a Vatican official, whose 
brother was until his death Cardinal 
Pacelli’s private secretary. 

The Pope has no close friends 
whom he sees, no intimates who call. 
Since the death of Cardinal Magli- 
one he has been his own foreign 
secretary, and his closest collabo- 
rators are Monsignor Tardini and 
Monsignor Montini, who both see 
the Pope, generally together, every 
morning. 


Earty on a brilliant September 
morning last year I myself set out 
for Castel Gandolfo. The car took 
the Appian Way. 

It became cooler the moment we 
reached the Alban foothills, and 
there was no mistaking that the pa- 
pal residence was near. Every 200 
yards one of the carabiniéri—obvi- 
ously picked men, for they all looked 
smart and intelligent—was on duty, 
their sentry boxes a watchful gar- 
land underneath the leafy trees op- 
posite the high wall surrounding the 
papal estate. 

Nothing looks so undistinguished 
as the entrance of the Pope’s resi- 
dence. The four-storied building of 
buff-colored walls, the windows 
light-green shuttered against the 
heat, forms one side of the small vil- 
lage square. Village women bargain 
round the fountain and men stretch 
their legs about the square, which 
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looks right into the Pope’s hall door. 

When I, the only visitor to be re- 
ceived in audience that day, stepped 
out of my car, the colorful Swiss 
Guards on duty at the gate brought 
down their pikes to the salute with a 
resounding clash. 

To be the only caller in such a 
place appears at first like something 
in a dream. There was a right royal 
staircase, and the moment I began 
to mount it, the upper guard stiffen- 
ed to rigid attention. I entered the 
throne room, where many Septem- 
bers before I had watched Pius XI 
give his last public audience. Two 
Swiss Guards sprang to the salute 
with disconcerting suddenness. 

An officer met me and led me 
from salon to salon, across polished 
marble. The drawn curtains diffused 
the light on tables, pictures, vases 
and decorations which grew more 
sumptuous as we proceeded, until I 
reached the antechamber of the 
Pope’s private apartments. 

There Msgr. Diego Venini receiv- 
ed me. A bell rang. Out of a red 
damask door, Under Secretary of 
State Tardini emerged from his 
daily report, a sheaf of documents 
under his arm; Monsignor Venini 
went in, and a split second later bade 
me enter. 

Pope Pius XII sat on a high, leath- 
er-backed chair without arm rests, 
before a large desk. The chair was 
placed against the wall between two 
windows, and on the desk stood a 
square golden clock in front of a pile 
of documents. 
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He beckoned me to the only chair 
beside his desk. When I assure you 
that I cannot remember any more 
about the room, it is because from 
the first moment his coal-black in- 
tense eyes grip one so that there is no 
chance, nor any desire for that mat- 
ter, to look away from his counte- 
nance. In fact, even his first sentences 
were lost to me. I only realized that 
he was speaking in a quiet, precise, 
carefully accented English. 

Pius XII has a magnificent pres- 
ence, his slim height accentuated by 
a light white soutane, of which the 
broad sleeve cuffs and the sash are of 
heavier and even whiter silk moire. 

He looked much older than I re- 
membered him from before the war; 
in fact, his drawn face with the lean 
cheeks was gray: his heart had been 
giving him trouble that year. I no- 
ticed the veins standing out more 
markedly than before on the tem- 
ples, the gray hair thinning out to 
snow white. 

His voice has a soft, yet deep and 
slightly husky timbre. It is the voice, 
and the naturally kindly smile which 
so easily lights up his ascetic counte- 
nance, that thrill one deepest by 
their great goodness. 

I had been told that I would have 
ten minutes; but the Pope kept me 
for three quarters of an hour. “What 
made him keep you so long?” en- 
quired his household, in surprise 
and not without reprobation when 
I finally emerged. In one word, the 
explanation I gave them was, “Ire- 


land.” 
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His Holiness had asked me about 
Ireland and I gave him simple ob- 
servations, things which probably 
had impressed me more in the coun- 
try of my choice, because I had come 
to live there from another land. I 
told him about the noon-hour An- 
gelus in country towns; how, even in 
the cities one would notice many 
people take off their hats as they 
went on their way, their lips articu- 
lating the Greeting. I told him about 
people in train or tram blessing 
themselves passing a church. I told 
him how I had taken a Parisian col- 
league to the Dublin Parliament in 
time for the Speaker’s opening pray- 
er, how ministers and deputies all 
stood with bowed heads, and at the 
end all made the Sign of the Cross. 

I was glad I had chanced on such 
examples. He listened with eager- 
ness and repeatedly asked questions. 

From Ireland we turned to the 
world at large. For he had here, in 
this very room and at this desk, 
formulated his peace proposals of 
August, 1939, in a last supreme bid 
to stave off world disaster. 

When I drove back to the Eternal 
City I lived through again every sec- 
ond of this long talk. 

And I cherish that moment when, 
leaving his room, just before closing 
the door, he suddenly looked up— 
he had bent to disentangle a bell 
wire—and gave me a friendly smile. 
Only with that flash did I realize 
how glowingly warm were the eyes 
and how taut the skin is drawn in 
the face of our ascetic Pontiff. 











Your Taxes and Your School 


By LEONARD H. WEINSTOCK 


F you run a business, or work for 

a wage, you have a silent partner 
by your side. Your partner helps you 
in more ways than you can imagine. 
You, yourself, by your vote, have 
told him what he may do and what 
he must not do. 

He is Uncle Sam. He assures you 
your freedom to work or not to 
work, just as you please. He pro- 
tects you from people who would 
rob you, from wardheelers who 
would force you to belong to one or 
another political party, from zealots 
who would force you to belong to 
one religion or another or to give 
up your religion. 

With your Uncle on guard, you 
can send your children to any school 
you choose and you yourself can go 
to any one you care to. 

He performs all the innumerable 
services that make what we call “our 
way of life” possible. For most of us 
he is our favorite Uncle, and we 
wouldn’t for a moment trade him 
for any other Uncle, especially for a 
guy in Moscow called Uncle Joe. We 
prefer Sam. 

For all these blessings, however, 
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you pay. Uncle Sam is your partner 
in whatever you do. He looks over 
your shoulder when you open your 
pay envelope. Even before you open 
it he has taken his share of the 
moncy you have earned. 

You, for example, an unmarried 
man, are in the books as earning $50 
a week. You get your weekly check 
and it says there you are to get only 
$43.65. On the stub, you find, you 
have already paid out $5.60 in with- 
holding tax, and 75¢ for Social Se- 
curity. 

That is Uncle Sam’s share. Some 
of us gripe, but we don’t gripe at the 
social security we get or at any of 
the many other benefits. 

So your income is received in part- 
nership with Uncle Sam, the govern- 
ment. The government’s share is 
called an income tax; your share is 
what you have left. 

Suppose you wish to give some of 
your income away. Yes, that will re- 


Reprints of this article may be had (post- 
age paid) at the following prices: 1,000 
copies for. $10; 500 copies for $6; 100 copies 
for $2; 50 copies for $1. Address: CaTHOLIC 
Dicest, 41 E. 8th Street, St. Paul, 2, Minn. 
Reprint Dept. 
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duce your tax, says your partner, but 
only up to a point! If your income is 
less than $10,000 a year, you may 
give away 10%, or up to $1,000, and 
your partner will give you credit on 
taxes. You need not even tell him to 
whom you have given it, provided 
you follow these simple rules: Under 
Internal Revenue Code, Section 23, 
your donation must be given to a 
corporation, trust fund, or founda- 
tion, which must have been created 
in the U.S. or its possessions, and 
which must be operated for “reli- 
gious, charitable, scientific, literary, 
or educational purposes,” and no 
part of its net earnings may benefit 
any private shareholder. To such 
a corporation you may give up to 
15% of your adjusted gross income 
and get taxes reduced accordingly. 

If you give only 10% you do not 
need to list the donations you have 
made. However, if you give 15% 
you must submit a complete record* 


*If a return shows $5,000 or more of ad- 
justed gross income, an individual may not use 
the optional tax table for computation of his 
tax. However, if he wishes, he may deduct, in 
lieu of nonbusiness interest, taxes, and losses, 
and in lieu of contributions and certain cred- 
its, an optional standard deduction. 

For 1948 and later years, if a husband and 
wife have a combined adjusted gross income of 
$5,000 or more and they file a joint return, 
they may take a standard deduction of $1,000 
or an amount equal to 10% of their combined 
adjusted gross income, whichever is lesser. The 
“$1,000 or 10%” standard deduction may also 

taken by an unmarried person with ad- 
justed gross income of $5,000 or more. Should 
a married individual with adjusted gross in- 
come of $5,000 or more make a separate re- 
turn, however, the standard deduction remains 
at $500 for each individual, as under the law 
before 1948. 


of what you have given ahd to whom 
you have given it to get tax credit. 

Every Catholic church or school, 
of course, qualifies. But your gift 
must be complete. If you pledge 
$1,000 to a building fund, you can’t 
claim it as deductible until you have 
actually paid it. 

However, you can spread your 
contribution over a period of years. 
In one case, land was given in return 
for a series of notes maturing in con- 
secutive years. The donor canceled 
the notes as they came due year after 
year. He claimed the amount as a 
gift of that year and the courts said 
that was fine. 

Suppose you are very rich, but are 
now making less than $40,000 a year. 
You want to give a great deal of that 
money to charity, but you think you 
will give more of Uncle Sam’s share 
away than your own. It can’t be 
done. See the schedule on page 54 
to see why it can’t be done. 

However, here is another way you 
can ease the burden of giving money 
(which belongs to you and Uncle 
Sam) away. You have some real 
estate you bought five years ago. You 
paid $2,000 for it then. It is worth 
$3,500 now. You give it to the 
Church and deduct a gift of $3,500. 
That is okay. Now it can be sold for 
$3,500 by the Church or school and 
no further tax is paid. If you sold it 
first, you would have to pay a capital- 
gains tax of 25% on $1,500, before 
you could give the cash to a church 
or school. 

Both individuals and corporations 
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can then avoid capital-gains taxes. 
The gift of property by the taxpayer 
is not a gain or loss. The increase in 


value is not taxable as part of income. 


Conversely, if it has decreased in 
value, no deduction may be taken 
for the difference between the cost 
and the fair market value when it 
is given away. The government, in 
effect, doesn’t take part of any 
money you never had. 

Let’s take another example. You 


It is impossible to say how much 
tax any one can save by increasing 
his contributions, as that would de- 
pend entirely on the taxpayer’s in- 
come-tax bracket. However, here are 
a few examples: 


Taxpayer's 


Income Contributions Taxpayer's Gov'nt 
Bracket Allowable Share Share 
$ 6,000_....$ 900 77.12% 22.88% 
12,000... 1,800 66.56% 33.44% 
23,900.......... 2,700 56.00% 44.00% 
26,000... 3,900 48.08% 51.92% 
$0,000. - 7,500 36.64% 63.36% 


CORPORATION TAXES 


Income Tax 
Tax- 


Normal Sur-. payer’s Govt. 


Tax tax Share Share 

General Rule— 
Income of $50,000 
or over. 
Rate applied to all 

income _ . 2490 14% 62% 38% 
Special Rates— 

Income under 

$50,000 
First $ 5,000... 15% 6% 79% 2% 
Next 15,000. 17% 6% 77% 23% 
Next 5,000... 1990 6% 75% 25% 
Next 25,000... 31% 229% 47% 53% 
Special Tax— 


Consolidated returns increase surtax rates by 


2%. 
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have the habit of giving $1,000 a 
year to your Alma Mater. (That is 
a habit highly endorsed by college 
presidents.) You have some stock 
you bought for $400. It can now be 
sold for $1,000. You give the stock to 
your school. That $1,000 is your gift. 
Now you buy the same amount of 
stock, paying $1,000 for it. You have 
given only $600 to your school, but 
your school has received $1,000. The 
tax collectors get nothing, and you 
get the government’s blessing for be- 
ing a bright boy. 

Suppose you are not a bright boy. 
You want to give $1,000 in cash. You 
sell for $1,000 the stock you paid $400 
for, years ago. You have to pay a tax 
of 25% on the $600 appreciation. 
That is $150. The money goes to 
Uncle Sam and you go to the foot 
of the class. 

Now unfolds the interesting story 
of a boy who made good. John Tax- 
payer was clearing $10,000 a year. He 
was willing to give the legal 15% 
to charity. He, poor man, had not 
been blessed with children. His 
brother, Alfred, however, had chil- 
dren and not so much money. Two 
of his boys were in college. 

John wanted to pay their tuition 
to help out Alfred and because he 
liked the kids. John was a bright 
boy. He knew if he paid $1,500 to 
the college as tuition for Alfred’s— 
boys, he couldn’t claim it as the 15% 
of his income given to charity. And 
if he gave it to Alfred he wouldn’t 
have a Chinaman’s chance of claim- 
ing it. 
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So he wrote to the college presi- 
dent, “I am enclosing my check 
made out to the college for $1,500, 
which is to be deposited in the schol- 
arship fund for poor but deserving 
boys. Thanking you for the fine edu- 
cation I received at college and hop- 
ing that many alumni follow my 
example, I remain, yours brightly, 
John Taxpayer.” 

Alfred was considerably surprised 
not to get a tuition bill in 1950 but 
his wife was delighted at the pros- 
pect of being able to afford new 
shoes for the other children. 

Catholic institutions of learning 
in the U.S. are the finest in the 
world. They are barred from using 
public funds. They operate under 
the most disheartening handicaps. 
And still they are second to none. 

The reason they are second to none 
is primarily that their teachers make 
great sacrifices in following their 
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profession. It is not unusual for a 
priest or a nun or a brother with a 
Ph.D. to be “paid” $50 a month for 
teaching. 

Perhaps it would be more accurate 
to say they are “second to nuns.” In 
view of their tremendous sacrifice, 
the donation of tax-deductible 
money by us laymen comes pretty 
close to a duty. I’m not a theologian, 
but in lay language, we are pikers 
if we don’t. 

I have been a public accountant 
for 30 years. In that time I have pre- 
pared thousands of income-tax state- 
ments for persons of different reli- 
gions and different incomes. I notice 
with regret that Catholics seldom, if 
ever, donate their legal 15% to the 
one institution in the world that 
needs and deserves their support, 
and really, the only way you can 
take it with ‘you is to give it away 
before you leave. 





American Banner 


“WO sen God made the oyster, He guaranteed him absolute economic and social 
security. He built the oyster a house, a shell, to protect him from his enemies. 
When hungry, the oyster simply opens his shell and food rushes in for him. 

But When God made the eagle, He said, “The blue sky is the limit. Go build 
your own house,” and the eagle built on the highest mountain crag, where storms 
threaten him every day. For food he flies through miles of rain, snow, and wind. 

The eagle, not the oyster, is the emblem of America. G. E. News. 


American Manner 
eA LIBERATED slave met his former master. He told him his clothes were 


frayed, his house leaked, and his meals were nothing like the food on the old 
plantation. 
“Well, wouldn’t you rather be a slave again?” his former owner questioned. 
“No, massa,” was the positive reply. “There’s a sort of looseness about this 
here freedom that I likes.” 


Bulletin of the American Association of University Professors (Autumn "49). 





There’s color and ceremony, humility and pride, 
when the Church makes a bishop 





Stephen becomes a bishop 


By HENRY MORTON ROBINSON 


Condensed from a book in Cosmopolitan* 


THENAEUM Ave. is not one of the 

chief thoroughfares of the U.S., 

but few American streets are 
handsomer. From the circular hub 
of Hartfield Common, the broad 
maple-shaded avenue runs due south 
through the most prosperous quarter 
of the second-largest city in New 
England. For the first few blocks 
Athenaeum Ave. is flanked by im- 
posing semipublic structures: here in 
pillared grandeur stands the Phoe- 
nix Mutual Assurance Co.; beside it 
rises the cool white spire of the Con- 
gregational church, one of the purest 
examples of meetinghouse architec- 
ture in America. Opposite them are 
the Hartfield National bank, St. Al- 
fred’s Episcopal church, and the 
Greek-porticoed Athenaeum, which 
gives the avenue its name. Along- 
side the Athenaeum is St. Philip’s 
cathedral, seat of the Roman Cath- 
olic Bishop of Hartfield. That these 
structures, together with the Hiram 
K. Weatherby high school and the 
Central fire station, support and pre- 


This excerpt is from 1 work of 
fiction, but like the rest of the novel, 
The Cardinal, from which it is taken, 
it is as true to life as any biography. 
Henry Morton Robinson, author of 
this phenomenal best seller, is a con- 
vert. He began his literary career 2s 
a poet, while he was an instructor in 
English at Columbia university. Be- 
sides literary criticism and poetry he 
has published two other novels, The 
Perfect Round and The Great Snow. 


serve, each in its own way, an exist- 
ing order and a desirable mode of 
life has never been pointed out to the 
400,000 citizens of Hartfield. The 
fact itself is either too self-evident or 
has become too deeply unconscious 
for comment. 

It was not always so. Time was 
when only property holders were 
allowed to enter the shadowy book- 
stacks of the Athenaeum—and none 
but worshipers at St. Alfred’s or the 
Congregational meetinghouse could 
become directors of the Hartfield 
National bank. That era was already 


*The Cardinal. January, 1950. Copyright, 1949, 1950, by Hearst Magazines, Inc., 959 8th Ave., 
New York City, 19. Copyright, 1950, by Henry Morton Robinson. Book published by 
56 Simon and Schuster, Inc., New York City, 20. 579 pp. $3.50. 
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on its way out when, shortly before 
the turn of the century, Bishop John 
P. (“Desperate”) Desmond bought 
the two-acre lot on Athenaeum Ave. 
and broke ground for St. Philip’s. 
“Overweening,” “cheeky,” “riding 
for a fall,” were some of the kinder 
things said about Bishop Desmond. 
The only fall the bishop feared was 
the aesthetic tumble one might easily 
take while building opposite the 
chill, white perfection of the Congre- 
gational meetinghouse. What he 
said to his architect will never be 
known, but his directions went 
something like this: “Design a cathe- 
dral that will translate Chartres, 
Strasbourg, yes, and St. Peter’s, too, 
into American terms. Use native 
freestone; it weathers best. Besides, 
our local quarries need the business. 
Build out of the eternal past, into 
the industrial present, for the un- 
foreseeable future. Give Catholicism 
and Hartfield a monument they can 
be proud of!” 

How an architect could manage to 
translate the symbolism of rose win- 
dow and flying buttress into an 
idiom acceptable to a Yankee com- 
munity is only part of the secret that 
clings to the Gothic. Undeniably, 
this architect had succeeded. St. 
Philip’s massive strength seemed to 
spring from the unshakable rock of 
St. Peter; its stone poetry, ascending 
in twin magnificent spires, suggested 
the devotional dream that nourishes 
the lives of men. On Sept. 7, 1927, 
both the strength and the dream 
were renewed in the profoundly 


mystical ceremonies accompanying 
Stephen Fermoyle’s consecration as 
Bishop of Hartfield. 


Ar ten o'clock that morning, while 
4,000 worshipers knelt inside the 
cathedral and an exterior multitude 
clogged traffic on Athenaeum Ave., 
a procession of richly vested clerics, 
preceded by cross-bearer, acolytes, 
and choristers, entered the center 
door of the great church. A full 
organ swelled jubilantly into Ecce 
Sacerdos Magnus. Soon the sanctu- 
ary was a pool of crimson and gold; 
throughout the cathedral, softer 
blocks of color marked the presence 
of Religious Orders: Carmelites and 
Dominicans in white, Paulists in 
black, Capuchins in coarse brown. 
Kneeling in the first pew, Dennis 
and Celia Fermoyle scarcely dared 
lift their eyes to the solemn pageant 
in which their son was playing the 
central role. 

Tall tapers wavered in vagrant 
drafts as Lawrence Cardinal Glen- 
non, flanked by assistant consecra- 
tors Alfeo Quarenghi and Michael 
Speed, moved in the slow tempo of 
ceremony to their positions at the 
Epistle side of the altar for the read- 
ing of the Apostolic Mandate. Ste- 
phen, the bishop-elect, had taken off 
his episcopal vestments and put on, 
over. his cassock and rochet, an 
amice, alb, cincture, stole, and cope. 
Kneeling before his consecrators, he 
took a solemn oath of obedience to 
the decrees and ordinates of the 
Church. He pledged himself to de- 
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fend it from evil men; promised to 
visit the tombs of the Apostles Peter 
and Paul in Rome at five-year in- 
tervals, and render to the Pope dur- 
ing these visits a full accounting of 
his stewardship. Examined briefly 
regarding his orthodoxy in matters 
of faith and morals, Stephen de- 
clared. his firm belief in the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Holy Roman 
Catholic Church. 

While choir and organ burst into 
Haydn’s Kyrie Eletson, solemn 
high Mass began, with Cardinal 
Glennon as celebrant. Stephen 
meanwhile put on the special socks 
and slippers proper to a bishop. He 
then took off his cope and received 
the pectoral cross together with the 
tunic and dalmatic, and also put on 
the chasuble and maniple. 

Attired in these traditional vest- 
ments, each symbolizing the powers 
and duties laid upon him by the 
Church, Stephen was again brought 
before his consecrators. Mitered, 
they knelt, while Stephen prostrated 
himself at full length before the 
altar. In the position of the meanest 
suppliant, he lay flat on his face, 
humbly entreating God not to mark 
his iniquities as a man nor his un- 
worthiness as a priest. No jubilant 
music now; no supporting ritual. 
Only a whispered plea for grace— 
the sanctifying gift by which God 
gives men some part of His nature. 

Muffled in his robes, Stephen 
heard the choir chant in Latin the 
Litany of the Saints—the roster 
of names blessed in heaven. 
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The litany ended. No human 
voice or action seemed worthy to 
break the hush that followed. Wor- 
shipers, choir, consecrators, the muf- 
fled figure lying prostrate before the 
altar—all were motionless, silent. 
For a moment, the ritual passed into 
mystery as the sense of the Apostolic 
succession about to take place hung 
over the cathedral. 

Stephen rose to a kneeling posi- 
tion. Assisted by co-consecrators, 
Lawrence Glennon laid the open 
Book of the Gospels on Stephen’s 
neck, murmuring as he did so, “Re- 
ceive the Holy Ghost.” In the name 
of the Holy Trinity, the cardinal 
then anointed Stephen’s hands, that 
he might labor for God, then gave 
him his crosier, saying, “Receive the 
staff of the pastoral office, so that in 
the correction of vices, thou mayest 
be lovingly severe, giving judgment 
without wrath, softening the minds 
of thy hearers whilst fostering vir- 
tues, not neglecting strictness of 
discipline through love of tranquil- 
lity.” 

Blessing the Dolcettiano amethyst, 
he slipped it on Stephen’s ring finger 
as a sign that, as Christ is wedded.to 
the Church, so the bishop is wedded 
to his diocese. 

In return, Stephen presented his 
consecrator with two votive candles, 
two small loaves of bread, and two 
tiny gold barrels of wine. 

Not until the Mass was over did 
the new bishop receive his miter. 
When Glennon placed the gold- 
embroidered crown on Stephen’s 
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head, choir and organ burst into the 
Te Deum of St. Ambrose. Turn- 
ing for the first time to his people, 
Bishop Fermoyle descended the al- 
tar steps and moved down the aisle, 
showering benediction on his flock 
as they bent for the first time before 
his upraised hand. 

The first to receive his blessing 
were Dennis and Celia Fermoyle. 
They took their son’s benediction 
with bowed heads and _ hands 
clasped, right thumb over the left. 
When Stephen passed on, they 
brought their heads close to each 
other, as dumb creatures sometimes 
do when sharing knowledge not 
communicable to others. 


Tue public reception on the cathe- 
dral lawn combined the best features 
of a civic holiday, a Hibernian pic- 
nic, and a family reunion. From 
refreshment tables set up by the 
Knights of Columbus, 800 sand- 
wiches and 200 gallons of grape-juice 
lemonade vanished in 40 minutes. A 
uniformed K. of C. band gave music 
while notables of all sects and poli- 
ticians of both parties shook Ste- 
phen’s hand. The governor of the 
state (Repub.-Episc.) ended his ad- 
dress of welcome on the elegant note 
gloria virtutis umbra, which meant, 
he was careful to explain, “Glory is 
the shadow of virtue.” The mayor 
of Hartfield (Dem.-Cath.) presented 
a scroll illuminated in Book of Kells 
style; into his address he worked a 
Gaelic phrase meaning “plow deep.” 
The Protestant clergy sent a noble 
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delegation headed by the patrician 
Bishop Forsythe of the Methodist- 
Episcopal church. Rabbi Joshua Fel- 
shin of Temple Beth Israel shook 
Stephen’s hand. A bevy of little girls 
from St. Rose’s academy tendered 
Stephen a spiritual bouquet. Prelates 
of the cathedral parish and heads of 
religious Orders filed past, each 
kneeling to kiss the episcopal ring; 
some 700 pastors, curates, and nuns 
from all over the diocese did like- 
wise. Flash bulbs snapped; reporters 
begged for statements, and traffic 
through Hartfield Square had to be 
rerouted. 

At 1:30 p.m. the last sandwich had 
disappeared, and the band played its 
final number—a medley of Adeste 
Fideles, and My Country, ’Tis of 
Thee composed for the occasion by 
Professor Valentine Mullaney, prin- 
cipal of the Hartfield Academy of 
Music. As the crowd drifted away, 
Stephen turned to greet his family 
and friends gathered in the parlor of 
the episcopal residence. 

The parlor, furnished in what 
might be called Irish Victorian style, 
was trying hard to preserve the mu- 
seum atmosphere that Mrs. Good- 
win, the “old bishop’s” housekeeper, 
had stamped upon it during her long 
reign. The windows were lace-cur- 
tained, with beige overdrapes caught 
up in a swirl of silver knots so ad- 
mired by undertakers. Though the 
deceased bishop had not been ad- 
dicted to dressing his hair with 
bear’s grease, Mrs. Goodwin had 
taken no chances—every chair was 
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protected by an antimacassar. A 
crystal chandelier hung from the 
ceiling like a frozen stalactite, out- 
proportioning everything else in the 
room but the Ivers & Pond piano, 
a claw-footed walnut monster that 
Mrs. Goodwin had seemingly tried 
to conceal with a triangular lace 
throw. In the center of the room a 
glass bell stood on a marble-topped 
table, and under the glass bell was 
the missal used by the first bishop 
of Hartfield. Empty, the parlor 
would have been a tomb. Now, filled 
with Stephen’s family and friends, 
it buzzed with quite untomblike 
gaiety. 

Having changed his robes for a 
black broadcloth suit given him as 
a consecration gift by his parents, 
Stephen stood in the doorway. 
“Alone at last,” he said, and plunged 
shoulder-deep into the laughter 
caused by his remark. Here, gath- 
ered in a single room, were the peo- 
ple who, by blood or love, were most 
nearly part of himself. One by one 
he greeted them: Din and Celia, 
givers of life itself; Din, painfully 
barbered and wearing a baggy blue 
serge suit undistinguishable—saving 
the arm stripes—from his motor- 
man’s uniform; Celia, almost come- 
ly in the silk print and chic new hat 
her daughters had urged upon her. 
With awe and curiosity Celia fon- 
dled her son’s amethyst ring. “Hand- 
some, Stephen, handsome,” she mur- 
mured. Then a touch of mischievous 
humor lighted Celia’s once-pretty 
face. She held out the third finger 
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of her left hand on which she wore 
the thin gold band that Din had 
placed there 38 years before. 

“This had to come before that,” 
she said with mimic hauteur. And 
not all the theologians between Ori- 
gen and Mercier could have refuted 
her. 

The happiest event of the day took 
place when Stephen presented his 
father to Cardinal Glennon. Proudly 
he led Din to the armchair that 
Glennon had transformed into a 
throne by: the simple act of sitting 
in it. Din, the earthly father, and 
Glennon, the spiritual sponsor, both 
aware of their equity in the young 
bishop of Hartfield, shook ‘hands as 
equals. Tutored by natural dignity, 
Din bowed over the cardinal’s 
sapphire; Glennon, moved by the 
knowledge that in one respect at 
least the grizzled motorman was 
his better, drew Din close, locked 
him for a moment with a half em- 
brace, and said, “This must be a 
proud day for you, Mr. Fermoyle.” 

“It is, Your Eminence.” 

Glennon’s imperious hazel eyes 
scrutinized Din’s massive head. 
“Stephen once said I reminded him 
of you. Can you see the resem- 
blance?” 

Visible evidence told Dennis Fer- 
moyle that the resemblance was not 
physical. He had all his hair; the 
cardinal was bald as an egg. Din’s 
midriff and hands were hardened 
with toil; Glennon was .paunchy, 
soft. A life of command had given 
the cardinal a viceregal carriage; 
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drudgery had bowed Din’s head and 
shoulders. Could a likeness exist be- 
tween these two men? Dennis saw 
that it could. Lacking courtier skill, 
he uttered the simple truth, “I think 
I know what Stephen meant, Your 
Eminence. I taught my son to prize 
fearlessness. If he finds a resem- 
blance between us, it is because he 
sees my teaching magnified in you.” 

Din’s compliment fairly took the 
wind out of Glennon’s purple sails. 
“You Fermoyles,” he murmured, 
then recovered himself sufficiently 
to add, “The most striking resem- 
blance that I note in this room, Mr. 
Fermoyle, is the notable likeness be- 
tween you and your son.” 

The blue vein in Glennon’s domed 
forehead was throbbing violently— 
the outward sign (Stephen knew) 
of a splitting headache brought on 
by strain and excitement. “Would 
Your Eminence like to lie down a 
bit?” he asked tenderly. 

“And miss the jollification? No, 
Steve boy, no. I can have a headache 
any day—but how often can I enjoy 
a family party like this? So much 
prayer and ceremony today! Let us 
be people for a little while.” 

Pressing around their bishop- 
brother were the Fermoyles: Bernie, 
resplendent in morning jacket, ascot, 
and suede spats—no longer the touch 
artist, but a rising radio star, billed 
nationally as “the Irish Thrush”; 
George, the political lawyer, and ad- 
viser to Alfred E. Smith, correct in 
the not-to-be-imitated New York 
matter of selecting and wearing 


clothes. Here was shy Ellen, unwim- 
pled descendant of St. Theresa, the 
frail candle of her body still flaming 
with secret devotions and tireless 
labor in the sacristy. In all thy ori- 
sons remember me, Ellen. Childless 
Florrie, trying to yield a little under 
her heavy corset as Stephen em- 
braced her. Next, Rita and Dr. John 
Byrne, weaving an oak-and-ivy pat- 
tern of Catholic marriage, their four 
children budding around them. And 
gazing up at Stephen, the dark- 
curled fosterling, Mona’s child, that 
the Byrnes had adopted as their own. 

“Regina, this is Uncle Stephen,” 
said Rita. 

Nothing bashful about Regina. 
“Hello, Uncle Stephen,” she said, 
making a little curtsy. Delicate face 
turned upward, she accepted his kiss 
with a_ matter-of-fact comment, 
“You smell like a church.” 

General merriment. “Out of the 
mouths of babes,” remarked Glen- 
non. 

In the doorway Mrs. Goodwin 
was announcing luncheon, served 
buffet style in the dining room. Dili- 
gent thumbing through the pages 
of her Marion Harland Cook Book 
had led the housekeeper to choose 
scalloped oysters, stewed tomatoes, 
Parker House rolls, Washington pie, 
pistachio ice cream, and coffee as the 
opening salvo in her campaign to 
“stay on” with the new bishop. She 
had brought out the Spode china, 
Gorham silverware, and double 
damask napkins, all of which cre- 
ated a proper sense of awe in Celia 
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Fermoyle. In a private conversation 
with Mrs. Goodwin, Celia ticked 
off her son’s favorite dishes : creamed 
codfish on Fridays, beef and kidney 
pie, hot gingerbread, well buttered, 
and clam chowder without toma- 
toes. “Before he goes to bed,” con- 
tinued Celia, “he sometimes likes a 
glass of milk with a slice or two of 
homemade bread and a small pitcher 
of molasses.” All of which Mrs. 
Goodwin noted for future reference. 

While an edifying clatter of forks 
went on in the dining room, Stephen 
foraged for laggards in the parlor. 
There he found Dollar Bill Mon- 
aghan, failing somewhat in eyesight 
but otherwise in good repair, dis- 
cussing the high costs of construc- 
tion with Cornelius Deegan. Mike 
Speed and Paul Ireton, seminarians 
together at Brighton, were catching 
up on the lost years. Stephen shunted 
them toward the table. Hanging 
back, too, was Father Jeremy 
Splaine, a chestnut-haired young 
curate with electric blue eyes and the 
chrism of ordination still wet on his 
forehead. “Jemmy, you remind me 
of the Italian peninsula,” said Ste- 
phen. “You’re too long for your 
width. Into the dining room with 


you.” 
From her discreet station in the 
butler’s pantry, Mrs. Goodwin 


watched the provisions vanish like 
so many rabbits at a magician’s con- 
vention, while waves of merriment 
creamed up the walls of the dining 
room. She decided that the stoutish 
man in the morning coat and ascot 
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tie must be quite an entertainer, else 
why should tears of laughter be 
streaming down the cardinal’s face 
at some story or other about a:piccolo 
player? 

Back in the parlor, Bernie Fer- 
moyle was gradually taking over the 
party. Good food, and the even head- 
ier stimulant of Glennon’s laughter, 
had brought out Bernie’s biologic 
compulson to sing and play. Sooner 
or later he would sit down at the 
piano and cast his warbling spell 
over an audience quite ready to be 
entertained. His opportunity came 
sooner than he had expected. Sip- 
ping coffee, crony fashion, with the 
cardinal and Stephen in a curtained 
bow window, Bernie fingered the 
silver knots on the beige overdrapes. 

“Such grandeur, Steve,” he said. 
“Quite a bit different from Shana- 
han’s Ould Shebeen.” 

Lawrence Glennon pricked up his 
ears. “Shanahan’s Ould Shebeen? 
My father used to sing it. I didn’t 
know anyone remembered Shana- 
han these days.” 

“Show His Eminence how good 
your memory is, Bernie,” suggested 
Stephen. 

Thus persuaded, Bernie strolled 
over to the Ivers & Pond, twirled 
the piano stool a couple of times, and 
sat down with the easy way of the 
born performer. He vamped a few 
bars, then, laying back his head, 
sounded off with his own variant of 
the all-but-forgotten ditty describing 
the forlorn plight of one Cassidy, 
longing amid wealth, for the old 
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carefree days in Shanahan’s ould 
shebeen. 

Lawrence Glennon struck his 
plump hands together in hearty ap- 
plause. “More, more,” everyone 
cried. 

“Any request numbers?” asked 
Bernie. 

Din spoke up, “Like a good boy, 
Bernie, give us Drill, Ye Tarrters, 
Drill.” 

“Sure thing, dad.” Again Bernie 
was off in song—this time his own 
version of a railroad chantey sung by 
Irish immigrant laborers who had 
made straight the transcontinental 
way for America’s steel tracks. 

Operating on the vaudeville for- 
mula, “Always leave them laugh- 
ing,” Bernie retired. Stephen hoped 
the cardinal would volunteer to play, 
but His Eminence made no move- 
ment toward the instrument. Instead 
he gazed paternally at the little girls 
clustered around Rita Byrne. “Will 
any of you young ladies favor us 
with a selection?” he asked. 

While Louise and Elizabeth Byrne 
snuggled blushingly in to their 
mother, Regina piped up, “I’ll play.” 

“Good girl. What pieces do you 
know?” asked the cardinal. 

“Fir Elise and Le Secret.” 

“Why, those are quite hard. Espe- 
cially Le Secret.” 

“Not really. Sister Veronica says 
it’s only the sharps and flats that 
make it seem hard.” Regina twirled 
the piano stool till it teetered up to 
its last spiral groove, then climbed 


aboard and sailed through the chro- 
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matic narrows of Le Secret. It was a 
sprightly, though by no means pro- 
digious, performance for a six-year- 
old child. After absorbing the last 
drop of applause, Regina followed 
with Fir Elise. “It’s by Beethoven,” 
she explained, then proceeded to 
gather up the gently melodic phrases 
into her little basket of music. Her 
assurance and beauty fascinated 
Stephen. He was sorry when Re- 
gina, her repertory exhausted, start- 
ed to climb off the stool. 

Obviously, Glennon was sorry, 
too. “Have you any other pieces?” 
he asked. 

“Sister Veronica says my Chopin 
won't be ready till next week.” 

“Chopin?” Glennon pretended to 
rack his memory. Then hoisting 
himself out of his armchair, he walk- 
ed to Regina’s side. “Does it go like 
this?” The cardinal fingered the 
first four measures of the Prelude in 
A major. 

“Yes, yes!” Regina clapped her 
hands. “How did you know?” 

“Oh,” His Eminence was suitably 
vague, “Sister Veronica tells me 
things. Do you think you can play it 
now?” 

Regina began bravely enough, 
then bobbled hesitantly over a wrong 
note. Violet eyes sought the cardi- 
nal’s help. “That doesn’t sound 
right,” she said. 

Glennon agreed. “How many 
sharps in the key of A major?” 

“Three, F, C, and G.” 

“Sharp your F and see what hap- 
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Regina sharped her F, smiled 
gratefully at His Eminence, and 
went on. Toward the end she broke 
down. “I don’t remember how it 
goes from here.” Arms around the 
little girl on the piano stool, his 
hands on the keyboard, Lawrence 
Glennon finished’ the prelude for 
her. 

Afterwards he sat down at the 
piano and improvised on a theme 
from Scarlatti. 

Almost a quarter of a century be- 
fore, he had embroidered this very 
theme in the presence of a Pope long 
dead. Sadness wove a golden thread 
through the cardinal’s music; med- 
itatively his fingers explored the 
nostalgic shadows enshrouding de- 
parted days and friends. A trium- 
phant note emerged as he recalled 
the power and the glory that had 
been his; honors of place and prefer- 
ment—he had known them all. An 
unwonted melancholy returned to 
his music; he had missed something, 
too—something that Dennis Ferm- 
oyle had enjoyed in fullest measure. 


The rewards of family life, the pride » 


of gazing at a powerful son, a taller, ¢ 


nobler projection of oneself! How 


did it feel to be surrounded by earth- 7 


ly immortality in the shape of beauti- 7 
ful children repeopling the world ~ 
with others like themselves? 
Glennon’s music took on a more 
buoyant voice as he glanced across | 


the room at his spiritual son, who, © 


hearing the sadness in the cardinal’s © 


playing, gazed back at him with un- 7 , 


spoken sympathy. Glennon smiled, 7 
nodded: “It has passed. All is right 7 
again.” 
Then breaking off his musical 7 
meditations, the cardinal ended his 
little recital with a showy arrange-— 
ment of Elgar’s Pomp and Circum-~ 
stance, a selection perfectly suited to © 
the taste and understanding of his’ 
audience. 
Homage and affection saluted 7 


him as he left the piano. Both were 


comforting to His Eminence, but 7 
more comforting yet was the fact 
that his headache had entirely dis- 


appeared. 


Education of a Pope 


17 et Eugenio Pacelli’s modest boast was that he had never kept anyone 
waiting, save in one instance, which he is now fond of recounting. To reach 
Rome he had to go by carriage to Orvieto. The local coachman used to stop 
half-way for a drink, and give the horse a pint of wine, too. One day young 
Pacelli had to drive to Orvieto himself. Half-way, the horse stopped for his 
usual pint. Pacelli remembered, and told the innkeeper to make it two pints — 
this time as he was in a hurry and wanted the horse to feel its very best. The © 
horse took the next hill in great style, but having reached the crest he found © 
such an exertion too exhausting and lay down for a quiet snooze. Pacelli had © 
to walk the rest of the way—his first experience of the wisdom of moderation. ~ 

From Pope Piux XII: Priest and Statesman by Kees Van Hoek. (Globe Syndicate, 1950). — 
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!® Catherinettes 


“‘A word of prayer to St. Catherine 
Should help to bring a husband in.”’ 
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The crewd chatters and smiles and waves as Catherinettes pass by. 


¢ & hear Partstennes humming 
the old French ditty about St. 
Catherine and husbands on Nov. 25, 
which is the feast of St. Catherine 
and a holiday for everyone who 
works in Paris’ fashion centers. It is 
a very special holiday for the “Cath- 
erinettes,” as the seamstresses and 
clerks and milliners who are 25 and 
still single are called. St. Catherine’s 
day, for them, means prayers for a 


husband, gifts, parties, and, of all 
things, perfectly mad hats. 

The hats, the result of many hours 
of labor, have been kept a dark se- 
cret until this morning. Now, as the 
Catherinettes go through the streets 
to early Mass, their hats occasion in- 
terest and delight in those who pass 
by. Little girls point and giggle, 
while grownups smile indulgently; 
old women lean from second-story 








windows to watch, and perhaps to 
remember the.day they were 25, and 
walked down this same street in the 
cold November morning. Nor were 
they by any means the first Cather- 
inettes—the custom is centuries old, 
a breath of all the rich tradition that 
is Paris. 

The church of Notre-Dame de 
Bonne-Nouvelle has been the scene 
of the Catherinettes’ special Mass 
since 1628. So highly is this celebra- 


tion of St. Catherine’s feast regarded 
that sometimes the Archbishop of 
Paris himself says Mass for the girls. 
Le Suisse (a combination sacristan 
and usher unknown in the U.S., but 
a permanent fixture in European 
churches), reserves the first rows in 
the church for Catherinettes. During 
the Mass in St. Catherine’s honor, 
they ask her please to let them meet 
the right man, or perhaps to suggest 
to the right man that he pop the 


Feathers, lace, and a stuffed dog—mad but charming hats. 











Catherine after Mass, and stops to 
pray before her shrine. Monique 
wears a hat decorated with 25 can- 
dles, one for each year of her life. 
Fabienne’s creation, decorated with 
feathers, is an exaggerated version , 
of one of the latest Paris styles. Some | 
of the others wear hats made of stif- § 
fened lace, a traditional style. In 
keeping with an old custom, the 
Catherinettes have slept the night 
before with their hats alongside 
them. Hats are important on St 





... and a wreath of flowers. 


A candle for St. Catherine... 


question. Often parents and friends 
accompany Catherinettes to Mass 
and add their prayers for the girls’ 
intention. 

No one looks on the Catherinettes’ 
petitions as at all ludicrous, but as a 
most sensible way to find a husband. 
Girls who have married before 25 
respect the Catherinettes; single girls 
look forward to the day they will 
wear a coiffe. And no one may be 
a Catherinette twice; a girl is eligible 
only when she is 25, and not before 
nor after. 

St. Catherine’s reputation for be- 
ing able to find husbands is well- 
deserved. Often a Catherinette of 
one year is a bride of the next. Last 
year one Catherinette became en- 
gaged two days after St. Catherine’s 
feast. 

Everyone lights a candle for St. 
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Everyone in the shop helps to prepare the feast for the Catherinettes. 


Catherine’s day because they are a 
symbol of marriage. In ancient times, 
only married women had the privi- 
lege of wearing them, and the fact 
that a woman’s hair was covered by 
a hat showed that she was married. 

There is another procession—this 
time to the corner of Rue de Cléry 
and Rue Poissonniére, where there 
is an old weather-beaten statue of 
St. Catherine. One girl is chosen to 


mount a ladder and lay a wreath of 
white flowers at the feet of the 
statue, while the priest and the other 
Catherinettes say special prayers in 
the street below. The crowd cheers 
and laughs, and no doubt St. Cath- 
erine is pleased, too. 

She is Catherine of Alexandria, 
the virgin saint who is the patroness 
of philosophers and mechanics as 
well as maidens. Of philosophers, 





because she once won a battle of wits 
with the court sages of the Roman 
emperor Maximinus; of mechanics, 
because the wheel on which the en- 
raged emperor meant to kill her 
broke miraculously before it could 
hurt her. The emperor had her be- 
headed instead, on Nov. 25, 307 a.v., 
when she was 25 years old. 

On ordinary days, Catherinettes 
are shop clerks, or they work behind 
the scenes in the glittering Paris 
salons. But on St. Catherine’s day 
things are different. Shops and sa- 
lons are closed; work is laid aside. 
Everyone from proprietor to seam- 
stress works to make the day memo- 
rable for the Catherinettes. Cakes 
and wine, bread, meat, and cheese, 
are abundant. Such a feast is unusual 


for these girls, many of whom are 
very poor. The party goes on for 
most of the day, with much talk and 
laughter and singing. What have 
been cluttered -workrooms all year 
are now transformed for the day 
with crepe paper and flowers. There 
are corsages and gifts for all the 
Catherinettes. 

Lucky Louise receives a bottle of 
choice wine and a smart new hand- 
bag. Her hat, by the way, is made 
of scissors and‘ thread, symbols of 
her work, and even has batteries 
attached to it to make it light up. 

Big dolls and little dolls, every 
kind of doll you can imagine is here. 
Everyone in the shop has made a 
doll, and everyone hopes that hers 
will win a prize for being the best. 


Louise enjoys the feast, and proudly shows off her gifts. 








Models admire the dolls designed and made by the seamstresses. 


The bears and elephants the lovely 
models are admiring look as though 
they are definitely in the running. 
The dolls are made as an offering 
to St. Catherine, in return for her 
intercession. 

Final selection of the prize-win- 
ning dolls is made by fashion design- 
ers, whose sure, expert knowledge 
of line, color, and fabrics makes 
them perfect judges. The three prizes 


are a radio, a bicycle, and a handbag. 
All the dolls are later sold and the 
money for them given to a Christ- 
mas fund for poor children of Paris. 

Sometimes another visit to church 
in the late afternoon marks the end 
of a Catherinette’s once-in-a-lifetime 
day, but often there is a dance in the 
evening. Eligible bachelors, who are 
not allowed at the daytime festivi- 
ties, are invited to the dance, and 








many a romance has been known 
to start during a St. Catherine’s day 
ball. There are more prizes, too, this 
time for the fanciest and most origi- 
nal hats. The dance lasts until the 
wee hours of the morning, when 
Catherinettes return home to catch a 
few hours of sleep before work. 

La couture, as the Paris fashion 
world is known, has one splendid 
holiday, but on Nov. 26 everyone is 











Expert fashion designers choose the prize-winning dolls. 


back to needle, scissors, and chalk, 
back to pampering debutantes and 
dowagers. But although only the 
wealthy may wear the gowns fash- 
ioned by a Paris couturier, dreams 
are for everyone, and while a rich 
demoiselle is ordering an exclusive 
creation in the salon, St. Catherine 
is seeing to it personally that the 
dream of a little seamstress in the 
hack room is just about to come true. 



































A rich South Sea island prepares for a deadline 


Nauru: UN’s Treasure Island 


By LAURA VITRAY 


Condensed from United Nations World* 


HEN the devil makes his 

rounds of the globe, he stays 

away from Nauru, the 
“pleasant” island. Perhaps his maps 
fail to show this infinitesimal speck 
in the South seas, 26 miles below the 
Equator. Perhaps he has heard that 
the comely brown-skinned Nauru- 
ans, of fine physique and proud bear- 
ing, are all good Christians. Or per- 
haps he is afraid of the UN, whose 
Trusteeship council gives special 
protection to the 1,448 natives of this 
nine square miles of atoll, shaded by 
coconut palms and the dark foliage 
of the tomano tree, and blessed with 
incalculable wealth. 

Yes, Nauruans are good, and they 
are happy, for they inhabit a treasure 
isle. Its center, millions of years ago, 
was the crater of a volcano. Today, 
it is the biggest bucketful of high- 
grade phosphate in the world — 
enough to make deserts blossom 
with wheat, butter, and meat for 
hungry millions for a century. Esti- 
mates of the still unmined portion 
place it at 70 million tons, which, if 
it could all be sold today to its eager 
customer, the British Common- 
wealth, would go for $392 million. 
It’s a sizable jackpot. 

Of course there’s a catch to Nauru. 


*U. N. World, Inc., 319 E. 44th St., New York City, 17. January, 1950. 


It will take 70 years to mine its phos- 
phate completely. When the phos- 
phate is gone, around the year 2020, 
“Pleasant island” will be only an 
empty bucket with a pink coral rim. 
Then the Nauruans must seek haven 
elsewhere. 

Don’t get us wrong. There are still 
problems on Nauru aplenty; but the 
UN has undertaken to solve them 
all. There is, for instance, the ques- 
tion of whether Nauruans yet un- 
born shall leave their island rich or 
poor, educated or ignorant. And of 
where they can safely go, for they are 
unresistant to the germs they seldom 
contact. They have dwelt here in 
isolation a forgotten time, 170 miles 
from the nearest coral dot, 2,200 
miles from the nearest mainland. 
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The man who brought Cathol- 
icism to Nauru was Father Al- 
oysius Kayser, M.S.C., who came 
there in 1904. He spent the rest 
of his life there. 


His work was difficult because 
the Nauruans, though racially re- 
lated to other Micronesians, speak 
a language all of their own, un- 
like any of their neighbors, and a 
very complicated one at that. 


Just to give some idea: the na- 
tives can count up to a million, 
and use 39 different ways of 
counting. Moreover, each numer- 
al has three different forms and 
three different endings. Hence 
for any given number you must 
choose the right one from among 
351 forms. 


Father Kayser did not shirk ° 


the work; he had to learn the 
idiom in order to reach the souls 
of the natives. After some ten 
years of study he composed a 
bulky grammar, with sentences 
illustrating the rules. The English 
government wished to acquire 
this work, but the author did not 
think it was perfect enough and 
kept on revising it. 

The work of conversion pro- 
ceeded slowly, but he gathered 
more than 600 of the 1,500 na- 
tives into the Church, took care 
of the sick at a leper station, and 
opened a Catholic school. 

The Japanese invasion put an 
end to his work. He was deport- 
ed to the Caroline islands, and 


died of sickness and privation at 
Fouj Shima, Oct. 21, 1944. 
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Nauru has immediate problems 
too. Out of tropical skies a few years 
ago bombs fell on it. The Japanese 
came and laid ruthless hands on its 
14 villages. The natives have fash- 
ioned new huts of steel wreckage 
and driftwood, for there is no serv- 
iceable timber. But their contacts 
with the outside world through trad- 
ing have changed their tastes. They 
dream of neat cottages with running 
water, bath tubs, radios, refrigera- 
tors. 

But all this belongs at the end of 
the story. Let’s go back to the begin- 
ning. 

Most places are discovered once; 
Nauru was discovered twice. In 
1789, Captain Fearn of the American 
whaling ship Hunter chanced upon 
the atoll and gave it a dot on the map 
of the South seas, with the name of 
“Pleasant Island” because its natives 
were so agreeable. Nauruans clus- 
tered in the fertile coconut belt be- 
tween the beach and the coral cliff, 
or in the one lush upland area sur- 
rounding Buada lagoon. The whole 
center of the atoll was a mass of un- 
inviting rock. Nauruans did not 
guess that this was their wealth. 

In 1888, when Germany wrote 
Nauru down as part of its Marshall 
Islands Protectorate, no nation both- 
ered to turn its official head. The 
speck was worthless. 

Then, in 1900, Nauru was discov 
ered for the second time. That year 
a young chemist named Albert F. 
Ellis was sent out to Sydney, Aus 
tralia, by the Pacific Islands Co. of 
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London, dealers in fertilizers. In his 
tiny laboratory one day his eye light- 
ed on a hunk of rock pushed against 
the door to hold it open. The office 
accountant followed his glance and 
laughed. “My souvenir from Pleas- 
ant island. It’s petrified wood.” 

“Petrified. wood?” Ellis walked 
over and picked it up. “Where is this 
Pleasant island ?” - 

“Two thousand miles from here. 
A trader I shipped on three years ago 
stopped there and I went ashore.” 

“Do you mind if I chip a piece off 
this to test?” 

“Go ahead.” 

It was the highest grade phos- 
phate, and the accountant recalled 
seeing a mountain of it on the atoll. 

The British government was noti- 
fied and acted cautiously. No nation 
had claimed Ocean island. Britain 
announced its annexation. Nauru 
was another matter. The British ap- 
proached the Germans with an offer. 
The Pacific Islands Co. would swap 
all its coconut and other trade rights 
in numberless Pacific islands for the 
sole right to dig for mineral fertil- 
izers on Nauru. In addition, they’d 
pay the Germans royalties on any 
they happened to find. The Germans 
frankly doubted the existence of any- 
thing valuable on Nauru. They 
agreed to the deal. 

In 1914 an Australian expedition- 
ary force took Nauru from the Ger- 
mans, with whom Britain was then 
at war. In 1919 the League placed it 
under mandate to Britain, Australia, 
and New Zealand. The three gov- 
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ernments purchased the phosphate 
interests on Ocean island and Nauru 
from the private owners for £3,500,- 
000. Since then mining operations 
have been carried on by the British 
Phosphate commission, consisting of 
one commissioner for each of the 
three nations. The chemist-discover- 
er, now Sir Albert Ellis, heads it. 

Nauru’s phosphate mountain 
brought a new world to her shores. 
Engineers and their families came to 
live there, and with them came 
houses, churches, schools. Nauru’s 
young men were offered jobs and 
paid wages, something they had 
never heard of before. Wages meant 
they could buy the merchandise 
brought in by the ships. 

The ships brought in Catholic and 
Protestant missionaries, who learned 
the native language, taught the 
Nauruan children English, talked to 
them about God. Today’s Nauruans 
refuse to mention their former su- 
perstitions, no matter how much 
they are coaxed. They say the young- 
sters are ashamed. Not only do they 
want to forget their folklore; they 
want to forget their language. 
Young Nauruans, now English 
speaking, insist there’s no value to 
a tongue spoken nowhere else. The 
fact is, Nauruan is unlike Melan- 
esian and Polynesian, and gives no 
clue to its source. It lends evidence 
to the natives’ conviction that they 
did not migrate to this atoll in a re- 
mote past, but originated with it. 

Nauru, under Australian admin- 
istration, has had excellent labor 
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laws. Its education laws require all 
children to. attend school to the age 
of 16. There are six primary schools, 
and before the last war there were 
two high schools, providing tech- 
nical courses for boys, secretarial and 
domestic science courses for girls. 
Both high schools were destroyed 
and their replacement takes priority 
in a new building program. 

It sounds familiar to hear that 
postwar housing has bogged down. 
On Nauru there’s a reason: lack of 
suitable materials. Grass huts are no 
longer in favor. Plans worked out 
under UN trusteeship call for hous- 
ing the entire population along 
European lines, in villages with ade- 
quate sewage, water systems and 
electricity. To make this possible a 
new scheme has just been proposed. 
In their spare time the islanders will 
manufacture cement bricks from 
materials available. It appears the 
only solution. 

Nauruans flock to weekly motion 
pictures, read avidly the newspapers 
and periodicals distributed on the 
atoll. Very soon they expect to have 
a broadcasting station, to relay world 
news and musical programs. Their 
loneliness has been invaded by a tre- 
mendous new affinity with the rest 
of the world. 

If all this sounds ideal, neither the 
Nauruans, the Australians, nor the 
UN Trusteeship council think it so. 

There is the matter of govern- 
ment. Australia, one of the world’s 
most democratic nations, has long 
administered the island beneficent- 
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ly. Authority rests in the hands of a 
liberal-minded administrator who 
combines executive, legislative, and 
judicial powers. But Australia is 
now moving to give the natives the 
right to run their own affairs. 

Then there is the matter of native 
royalties on the phosphate. The 
three-nation Phosphate commission 
recognized from the start that the 
natives had, in addition to wages, in- 
terests similar to those of stockhold- 
ers. 

In 1927 they set up a trust fund 
which called for payment of 7% 
pence for each ton of phosphate ship- 
ped. Two pence of this was set aside 
for investment each half year, the 
rest was distributed at six months 
intervals. By the year 2,000, it is esti- 
mated the total will be £3 million. 


In addition to the general fund, | 


Nauruans will of course have their 
personal and family savings from 


royalties when they leave the island | 
forever, 70 years hence. But, why, | 


you may ask, must they leave? 
The answer is that they could stay 
on the atoll, perhaps eternally, if 


only they could retrace their steps to | 


their former primitive world, when 
few ships ever stopped off the reefs, 
when food was limited to coconut 
milk and fish and a few bananas and 
watermelons, when clothing needs 
were solved by a row of palm leaves 
on a string tied about the waist. 
But their treasure has brought them 
civilization. The Nauruans cannot 
turn back now. Seventy years hence 
they must go. 





A smart woodpecker can make a fool out of an eagle 


Comical Downy: 
Clown of the Woods 


By PEGGY MOWERY 


Condensed from Audubon Magazine* 


NE pay last spring we found 

a young downy woodpecker 

huddled miserably against 
the root of a tree. Of all the wild 
orphan fledglings that Dad and I 
have raised, not one turned out live- 
lier than this one. We had raised a 
bluebird, a chipping sparrow and an 
evening grosbeak. The bluebird, 
Happy, was forever trilling; Twit- 
ter, the chipping sparrow, made 
much small talk; and Beauty, the 
grosbeak, was shy and lovely. But 
Downy was a bird clown. 

There were no parent woodpeck- 
ers around on that cold spring after- 
noon and we couldn’t locate the ba- 
by’s nest-hole in the tall maples. We 
bundled him into our field sack and 
took him home. 

Within an hour or two, Downy 
was quite friendly and at ease perch- 
ed on my finger. As we watched 
him stow away an enormous meal of 
bread and milk, and display typical 
woodpecker curiosity at his new sur- 
roundings, we were more and more 
puzzled as to why he had been aban- 
doned. He had no broken bones, no 


digestive ailment, and he seemed 
perfectly healthy. 

But after he was warmed and fed, 
we noticed that he fluffed out his 
baby-feathers more than was natural. 
That was the tip-off. Downy turned 
out to be so badly covered with mites 
that the parents had abandoned him, 
their whole brood, and even the nest. 

I believe that adult birds keep a 
mite infestation under control by 
taking dust baths and then flying 
back to the nest still dusty. Appar- 
ently, the downy woodpecker nest 
was too deep in a tree limb for the 
dust cure to be effective. 

We knew about mite infestations 
from other fledglings and we went 
to work on this one. With a cloth 
dampened in 5% DDT solution, we 
wiped the bird off lightly, using a 
stroking motion on the back, breast, 
wings, and head, taking care not to 
get DDT in the bird’s eyes or mouth. 
Young Downy was relieved so 
quickly that he went to sleep still 
perched on my finger. He was never 
bothered again by mites. 

His new nest was a carton lined 
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with absorbent paper towels, which 
we threw away when soiled, and 
several lengths of tree limbs about 
three inches in diameter for perches, 
propped firmly at an angle against 
the sides of the box. The top was 
covered to keep it cool and dark 
inside. 

For the next several weeks young 
Downy was the life of our house- 
hold. When he heard somebody go- 
ing past the box, he would whistle 
his loud, friendly “peek! peek!” and 
drill a lively tattoo on a perching 
limb to signal for a ride on my fin- 
ger, and a handout. He liked scram- 
bled eggs best, then slivers of soft- 
cooked beef and wheat bread soaked 
in milk. 

When Downy drank water his 
agile tongue flickered in and out in- 
credibly fast. A woodpecker’s tongue 
is hollow, has two barbs on the end 
and can be extended more than two 
inches. The length and barbs are for 
reaching a worm after pecking a 
hole over it; the hollow tube is for 
literally sucking it up. We gave our 
Downy water with an ordinary eye- 
dropper and he quickly learned to 
thrust his tongue up inside the glass 


tube for a drink. The bird’s marks- - 


manship was amazing; in all the 
times he aimed for the end of the 
eyedropper, he never missed once. 
Downy feathered out in a few 
weeks and was big enough to go out- 
side and spend his time in the trees 
around the yard all day. At twilight 
we'd step out on the porch with the 
feeding saucer and strike a teaspoon 
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against the dish a few times. Almost 
immediately Downy flew down, be- 
cause from his very first feeding on 
that cold spring night he had been 
conditioned to the fact that the 
sound of a teaspoon against a saucer 
meant food. 

In his cocky, unafraid way Downy 
investigated every piece of wicker 
furniture on our front porch and 
learned to rock the hanging flower- 
basket to and fro with a flying, half- 
speed landing. When he tired of 
gymnastics, he turned to tapping the 
bright metal ash trays smartly with 
his beak. Usually when somebody 
came to see about the commotion on 
the front porch, Downy affected an 
“T-had-nothing-to-do-with-it” air and 
sidled around the tabletop complete- 
ly indifferent to that fascinating ash 
tray. 

We never cage a bird or other ani- 
mal pet. Downy was free to roam 
the woods around our house. During 
the lazy summer days he buddied 
up with other woodpeckers there; 
but whenever we hiked through 
those woods, he flew down to the 
shoulder of the lead man of our 
safari. The bird spent most of his 
time in the woods and preferred to 
roost outdoors, but he came in for 
an hour or two every day for the 
evening feeding. 

Toward the end of fall we visited 
an ornithologist friend in southern 
Pennsylvania. We took Downy 
along in his dark-box so that our 
friend could observe his feeding and 
drinking habits. A real gadabout at 
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heart, Downy liked to go driving 
and had become a noisy, sociable 
passenger whenever we went out in 
the car. ; 

Our friend’s home is built on a 
high bluff overlooking the Delaware 
river. Rising from the river are wild, 
thickly wooded mountains, divided 
by beautiful, blue-misty hollows. 
The country is so remote that it has 
bear, deer, bald eagles and many of 
the smaller fur-bearing animals. 
From our lookout terrace we 
watched eagles soaring in slow ma- 
jestic circles against the backdrop of 
the green mountains just across the 
river. 

After Downy had_ clowned 
through his feeding and drinking— 
and he was a show-off when he had 
an audience—he flew to a willow 
not far from the terrace. We all 
settled back for some earnest visit- 
ing. Suddenly our host’s tilted chair 
came down with a thump and he 
mutely pointed to the willow tree 
where Downy was hopping jauntily. 

One of the circling eagles had 
seen the woodpecker, toe, and was 
maneuvering for a dive. We whis- 
tled and called for Downy, but he 
paid no attention, tapping busily on 
the tree trunk, as bold and confident 
as though perched on the suet post 
back home. Every now and then he 
cocked an eye nonchalantly at the 
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eagle and then went back to drilling. 
Suddenly the eagle folded its wings 
and dove toward the woodpecker, 
and at the last second—with those 
talons reaching for him—Downy 
nimbly hopped around to the oppo- 
site side of the tree trunk from his 
attacker and continued drilling. 

The eagle banked heavily and flew 
away, screaming with rage. Downy 
sidled back into plain sight on the 
tree. For half an hour this deadly 
game of hide-and-seek went on: 
Downy pretending complete indif- 
ference to the hovering eagle, tan- 
talizing it into diving for him, and 
then hopping around the tree to 
safety in the nick of time. Although 
I felt sure that Downy could take 
care of himself, I was relieved when 
the eagle soared away high over the 
river. 

This winter hasn’t been quiet for 
us. It really livened things up to 
have Downy come bouncing in on 
the back porch at twilight, whistling 
his loud, friendly “peek! peek!” and 
drilling at the door to get in. Now 
we hope he will soon raise a bunch 
of equally lively youngsters in one 
of the maples of our front yard. 
Then Downy will either gradually 
lose his tameness or, heaven forbid, 
we will have a six-piece band of 
woodpeckers drumming on the met- 
al ash trays on the porch! 


SSSSSSSSSSSS 
In Charleston, So. Car., a newspaperman in charge of the church page once 
received a notice from a Pentecostal minister that “Faith-healing will be dis- 
continued this week, due to the illness of the pastor.” 
From That Old-Time Religion by Archie Rebertson (Houghton, Mifilin, 1950). 














Seven Yugoslavs wonder why the U.S. does 


not make up its mind about Tito 


A Ride on the 
Orient Express 


By MELANIE PFLAUM 


Condensed from the Reporter* 


HEN my husband and I board- 
W ed the Orient Express in 


Trieste, we had a second- 
class compartment to ourselves, but 
soon after we crossed the border into 
Yugoslavia, seven other passengers 
came in. For a while we sat in si- 
lence, while the train, once one of 
Europe’s finest, lurched and creaked 
through the mountains of Slovenia. 
It was a few hours after midnight. 

My husband took down our ther- 

mos bottle and we took turns drink- 
ing out of the aluminum top. Across 
from us, a lieutenant, wearing the 
blue band of the Yugoslav Security 
Forces on his cap, nudged his neigh- 
bor, “Ask them what they are drink- 
ing.” 
The neighbor, a middle-aged busi- 
nessman in a well-cut suit, said in 
German, “If you please, what are 
you drinking?” 

“Tea,” I said. 

The young lieutenant snorted. 
“Ah, Russians!” he said. 

A white-haired woman in the op- 
posite corner interposed patiently, 
“Tea is consumed in many countries 
—in India, China, Malaya, England, 





even in the U.S. These people are 
Americans.” 

The lieutenant said “Oh!” and the 
rest of our fellow passengers looked 
at us with what seemed to be ap- 
proval, and began to talk. 

The white-haired woman was a 
physician on her way home to Bel- 
grade after an inspection tour of 
schools, orphanages, and clinics 
throughout Yugoslavia. She spoke 
warmly of the great help of UNI- 
CEF (United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund) in 
supplying powdered milk and other 
food to these institutions. 

A large blond Slovene farmer, a 
Serb steelworker, a statuesque Cro- 
atian woman who was nursing a 
baby, a quiet moon-faced man were 
the other occupants of the compart- 
ment. 

When dawn broke, we were pass- 
ing through heavily wooded coun- 
try, and we remarked on the tremen- 
dous amount of lumbering being 
done. Great piles of pine and spruce 
were stacked along the sides of the 
roadbed. The young farmer sighed, 
“Our forests are being despoiled; no 
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reforestation is being done at all.” 

And the businessman added:slyly, 
“Yes, whatever happens we are go- 
ing to complete our five-year plan— 
even if it puts us back 100 years to 
do it.” 

This remark set the Serb off on a 
long, loud diatribe against the gov- 
ernment. He carried a bottle of plum 
brandy, and, from time to time, after 
offering it to each of us and being 
politely refused, took a long swig. 
He was, he informed us, an old 
Chetnik, a follower of Mihailovich. 
At the mention of these two words, 
the other passengers blanched and 
looked nervously at the lieutenant, 
but the Serb was not to be intimi- 
dated. He showed us a photograph 
of himself carrying a rifle and a belt- 
ful of hand grenades, and wearing a 
beard. “Those were the days,” he 
reminisced happily. 

As he spoke about “the fat, graft- 
ing, lazy bureaucrats who were 
milking the country dry,” he glared 
at the moon-faced man across from 
him. “I am a metalworker,” he went 
on. “Our country is rich in metals: 
we have 22 of the 25 strategic metals. 
Before the war, it was the French 
and British who owned the mines 
and exploited us. Then the Germans 
during the occupation. And now— 
the bureaucrats.” 

The moon-faced man wore a large 
red communist emblem in his lapel. 
As the Serb warmed up, he began 
to squirm in his seat, and the other 
passengers became more and more 
absorbed in the scenery. 


Finally, the Serb, who was about 
six feet four, stood up to go to the 
dining car, after urging us all to ac- 
company him. We all declined, with 
regrets. He leaned back into the 
compartment, smiling  genially. 
“Never mind,” he reassured us, “I'll 
bring back some beer for all of you.” 

When he came back, with an arm- 
ful of beer bottles, there was some- 
thing in the way he handed them 
out that made refusal seem unwise. 
Even the lieutenant and the moon- 
faced man accepted. 

Once again in his seat, the Serb 
embarked on a monologue of scath- 
ing criticism of the members of the 
government, of their ineptness at in- 
dustrial organization, of bureau- 
cratic waste, bottlenecks, and dupli- 
cation. He did not mention Marshal 
Tito, but he went right down 
through his cabinet, analyzing all 
the rest of the members, detailing 
their political aberrations. 

No one agreed with him, but no 
one disputed him, either. He took 
out another bottle of plum brandy, 
and began using the beer as a chaser. 

By this time, the corridors of the 
train were solidly packed with peo- 
ple seated on their luggage. It was 
almost impossible to leave the com- 
partment. The blazing heat finally 
passed in the long summer twilight. 
We had been on the Orient Express 
about 16 jolting hours. 

The young woman, looking like a 
Madonna by the Yugoslav sculptor 
Ivan Mestrovich, calmly nursed her 


_ baby. She explained she was bring- 
\ I 
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ing the infant to Belgrade to visit 
his father, an army officer, who had 
never seen him. We admired the in- 
fant, who, like his mother, was of 
noble proportions. Then everyone 
took out snapshots of their children, 
grandchildren, or, as in the case of 
the lieutenant, nieces and nephews. 

This brought up the question of 
relatives in America. Everyone in 
the compartment except the lieuten- 
ant had an aunt, an unele, or a 
cousin in the States. The young 
farmer proudly showed us his un- 
dershirt, which his aunt in Gary, 
Ind., had sent him. The others spoke 
of clothing and food parcels they had 
received from Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
and Detroit. They said, “If it hadn’t 
been for UNRRA, CARE packages, 
and parcels from our families, we’d 
never have pulled through.” Years 
of propaganda against the U.S. had 
not diminished the Yugoslavs’ grat- 
itude toward us. 

It bothered our fellow passengers 
that the U.S. government seemed 
to think that because Tito was no 
longer a friend of the Soviet Union 
he was now a friend of America. 
They talked about the U.S. loans 
for building steel mills in Yugoslavia 
with an air of perplexity. Why did- 
n’t we ask for something in return: 
a softening of the tyranny, a more 
representative government, or some 
civil rights, while we were about it? 
These things seemed to be important 
to America in western Europe. Did- 
n’t the U.S. government care about 
them in the Balkans? 
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The long twilight turned to dusk. fre, 
The single light in the ceiling flick-’T 
ered and went out, and we sat in 
total darkness. The conversation}, 
died down, and everyone dozed, the}; 
Serb snoring loudly. Suddenly, I was 
awakened by the glare of a flash-§ 
light. It was the police again, asking 
for our papers for the fourth and lasti«y 
time before we arrived in Belgrade.Bwit 

Drowsily, each of us managed to 
produce the necessary documents. 
Each of us, that is, except the Serb, 
who was in a deep, drunken stupor, 
One of the police agents shook him, 
first gently, then roughly. The Serb 
pushed him away automatically. T 

The other occupants of the com-§ng 
partment now cooperated in awak-§-5 
ening him. “Come on, wake up!" 
they urged. “They want to see yourppch 
papers!” We all knew he had the 
because he’d shown them to us andy P 
to the police agents who had gon 
through the train previously. 

At last he shook himself. “Damaq © 
ed police, always bothering a per 
son,” he muttered, pulling the pock 
et of his coat inside out. “A lot b 
vultures, spending their lives prey,” 
ing on others, too lazy to work for A 
a living,” he remarked pointedly§,. 
He shook his head. “They’re gone-@ ,,, 
the papers—and I don’t care. y 
away and leave me alone!” he shoutg, 
ed at the five policemen, who by thitic,, 





joy as he touched his hip and felt 
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lusk.freassuring bulk of his wallet. 


flick-FThere!” he said, triumphantly 
at infhanding his wallet to the police 
ation agent. “You find them. Myself, I’m a 
1, thefhit unsteady.” 

l was} The agent took the wallet and 
lash-fhanded it to one of his assistants. 
king#‘Come with us,” he said to the Serb. 
d last“You are under arrest.” Quietly, 
rade,fwithout a word, the Serb picked up 
od to 
ents, 
Serb, 
upor, 
him, 
Serb 
Y: Treetops bowed good morn- 
com-sng to each other in the breeze. 
wak-e—S. L. Haas. 

up!"§_ Sunbeams darted out from 
yourppchind parked clouds.—Mary 
hem-c: Guyton. 

Peppered the air with little 
wpharp-pointed words. — Dor- 
pthy Dill Mason. 

Communist: one who bor- 
ows your pot to cook your 
boose in.—“ Advocate.” 























abreast, by himself.—Mrs. J. N. Grif- 


in, 






A woman never knows how much 
she can do until she cries —Mike Rap- 
hak. 

You had to handle her as carefully 


ips a loaded dust mop.—Marcelene 
ox, 







Eager as a moth in a clothes closet. 
‘Big Story.” 












Walked _down the street, four 





ap) 


his coat and followed the police 
agents into the corridor. 

After that, there was a long silence 
in the compartment. “What was the 
charge?” I asked at last. 

“Who knows? Drunkenness, per- 
haps, or insulting the police,” the 
woman physician replied. 

“In this country,” the young farm- 
er added, “they don’t need a charge.” 


Flights of Fancy 


Sarcasm spat its blue flames 
around the edges of his voice. 
—Edward F. Murphy. 


Her sentences snapped in 
mid-air and fell sharply to the 
floor. — Marguerite Harmon 
Bro. 

A thought, helicoptering be- 
tween fact and fancy.—Benja- 
min Llamzon, S.]. 

Sky splashed with shaving 
soap.—Bruce Marshall. 

The red chow’s hot breath made a 
frosty balloon balancing on the end of 
her nose.—Maureen Daly. 

Fence posts ambling by the moving 
cart in single file—A. Hart. 

The sun lounged pink and placid in 
the west, as if enjoying a final pipe 
before it turned in.—Rachel Fergu- 
son. 

Black night charging fast against a 
sun-stained west.—Eddie Doherty. 


[Readers are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 
will be paid on publication. Exact source must be given. We are sorry 
it is impossible for us to acknowledge or return contributions.—Ed.] 














Race Horse 


By 
DIXIE pe STEIGER 


s 

n 1936, Cheers was && 
ten years old. He was (jmp 

a thoroughbred, but ap- ¥@ 
parently his career was 
at an end. He should 
have been turned out to 
green pastures, retired 
and forgotten. But there 
he was at a little bush 


meeting in Texas, his legs swollen 


twice their normal size. I learned 
that as a two-year-old in 1928 at Bel- 
mont Park he had won the first start 
of his racing career. Then, at Havre 
de Grace, Maryland, he was beaten 
by a nose in the Eastern Shore, a 
prize two-year-old fixture. He was 
purchased the following year for 
$12,000. By The Finn, a great sire 
and race horse, out of Giggles, by 
Polymelian, royal blood coursed 
strong through his body. 

Though he won races in the next 
few years, he was more often a 
heartbreaking second. He could just 
see over that fence of fame and tried 
hard to cross it, but his legs gave way 
in April, 1932, and he broke down 
at Tanforan. 

Coming back in 1934, he won a 
$600 claiming race but broke down 
again. It seemed to be for good. 
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They never could say this thoroughbred was through 








with a Heart 


Condensed from 


Turf and Sport Digest* 


Still this was the big- 
gest, proudest horse | 
had ever seen. Knowing 
I had to have him, but 
attempting to show a lit- 
tle business sense, I ask- 
ed, “Aren’t his legs aw- 
fully large?” His front 
legs were swathed in 












bandages from hoof to knee. 

“No,” answered the owner, “that 
is just a lot of cotton under the band- 
ages.” 

An onlooker, an old man with 
dark glasses, said, “Miss, I seen him 
work five-eights in a minute flat.” | 
found out later that he must have 
had an astounding memory, for the 
horse had not.even been galloped in 
months and the old man had been 
almost totally blind for years. 

The price was $100. A friend of 
mine put up $50 and I the other $50, 
and we were in the race-horse busi- 
ness. We learned at once that he was 
supposedly a hopeless cripple. We 
were the laughing stock of the track. 
My friend became discouraged and 
sold me his share of the horse as 
Cheers was parading postward in his: 
first race for us. 

There was nothing crippled about 
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Cheers’ heart; he won by ten 
lengths. A thoroughbred who had 
run for thousands of dollars win- 
ning a $100 purse! A horse.can drop 
no lower. 

Cheers walked proudly and brisk- 
ly back to his barn. Then, out of 
sight and sound of the cheering 
grandstand, he quietly collapsed. 
He could not cool out. He lay in his 
stall, sweating, and I held his head 
in my lap and told him he never had 
to run again, but he knew better. 
Running was his whole life. 

In a week’s time Cheers was buck- 
ing and playing at the end of his lead 
shank and rarin’ to run again. At 
Amarillo, he started twice and won 
twice. 

Soon after this, owing to financial 
reasons, Cheers’ trainer resigned. 
The purses around the half-mile 
tracks were so small that even if you 
won every race, as Cheers.was doing, 
there still wasn’t enough to pay 
trainer, exercise boy, and groom, and 
have anything left for the owner. I 
like to eat—occasionally, anyway. 

I became trainer, exercise boy, and 
groom, and Cheers made up for my 
shortcomings. He had probably for- 
gotten more than some trainers ever 
knew. We trained his way. If Cheers 
decided we would gallop, we gal- 
loped; if he wanted to work, we 
worked; if he favored walking as his 
exercise for the day, we walked. He 
insisted on exact feeding periods. If 
I was late with his feed, I must hunt 
another stall, for Cheers would have 
the back kicked off his present one. 


For recreation, Cheers chose swim- 
ming, and we swam in every lake, 
river, or mudhole that was conven- 
ient to the tracks in all the states 
where we stopped. Cheers had two 
bowed tendons, splints, and other 
ailments in his front legs too numer- 
ous to mention, but under his own 
training, his bows straightened, his 
soreness left him, he won way over 
the majority of his races, and the 
most wonderful thing of all, he went 
wholly and completely sound. In the 
next year and a half we raced in Col- 
orado, Texas, Nebraska, Wyoming, 
Arizona, and Louisiana. In each 
state they granted me a trainer’s li- 
cense, although I was only the stable 
help. I was very proud of Cheers. 

After Cheers’ first few starts, the 
jockey never even carried a whip. 
Cheers was a heavy-headed horse. 
The harder a boy pulled on him the 
faster he would run. Once in Ne- 
braska a new rider was on him and 
Cheers couldn’t seem to run at all. 
He just floundered around and fin- 
ished fourth against horses he had 
beaten often. After the finish, when 
the jockey took hold of him to pull 
up, Cheers ran away and went clear 
around the track before the pony 
boy could catch him. He was so mad 
when I got to him he bit me. 

Cheers was hard to get along with 
when, for some reason like this, he 
was beaten. When he won he was 
satisfied and walked sedately back 
to the barn to cool out. 

In the spring of Cheers’ twelfth 
year we were in Phoenix, racing at 
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the fair grounds. My mother bought 
Cheers a stablemate, More Power, 
who was only ten years old. Having 
two horses swelled my head. Decid- 
ing Cheers had had enough county- 
fair and small-track racing, I wired 
Agua Caliente for stall reservation. 
The answer came quickly. It said, 
“No stalls available.” So we went— 
with a ten-year-old Chevy and a 
homemade two-horse trailer. 

We stopped over night at Pomo- 
na, Calif. A jockey who was driving 
for me and helping take care of 
the horses on the trip suggested, 
since neither of us had ever seen 
Santa Anita, that we rest the horses 
a day at the Pomona track stalls and 
take in the Santa Anita races. 

This was fine with me, but being 
short on cash we decided to drive 
to the barn entrance and if we were 
refused admittance to tell the gate- 
man we wanted to go in to see about 
stalls. This would be a good way to 
get in free. 

It was, except at the gate a guard 
was dispatched with us and we 
couldn’t shake him until we were 
ushered into the office of the stall 
man. The last thing I ever expected 
to do in my life was to ask for stalls 
at Santa Anita! 

“What can I do for you?” the 
man inquired. 

I looked at my feet and mumbled 
something about stalls for two 
horses. 

“Names, please,” he said. 

I thought a minute. After all I 
wasn’t ashamed of my horses. They 


might not be the youngest or the 
fastest horses in the world but 
Cheers certainly tried hard. I looked 
the man straight in the eye and sang 
out “Cheers and More Power,” as if 
I were saying Seabiscuit and Man 
o’War. 

“Ages and claiming price?” ques- 
tioned the man. 

“Twelve years, ten years and 
$500,” I replied. 

He coughed behind his hand at 
this answer and then said kindly, 
“We are very crowded and I don’t 
believe your horses would fit in here 
very well.” 

I was so relieved I thanked him 
profusely and made for the door as 
quickly as possible. He stopped me. 
Dismissing the guard, he told us to 
look around a while if we liked. We 
did. 

At Caliente it was a little different, 
for I knew that Cheers was not cut 
of his class, and there were rows and 
rows of empty stalls. The stall man 
took my name, and then asked, 
“Didn’t you get my wire?” 

“What wire?” I asked. 

“I wired ‘No stalls available’ to 
you at Phoenix.” 

I just looked blank. 

He fumed a while and looked at 
some papers on his desk and mut- 
tered something about gyps and 
two-bit hides. 

“Where are they?” he thundered 
at me. 

I was kind of scared by then, and 
I squeaked, “What?” 

“The horses,” he growled. 
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I pointed out the window. Our 
trailer, which I had always thought 
was swell, somehow didn’t look so 

ood now. Neither did my weather- 
beaten 1929 Chevrolet against the 
grandeur of the Agua Caliente 
grandstand. 

Nevertheless, I gritted my teeth 
and stood my ground while he 
wished me back across the Ameri- 
can border or some place else. 

Then he issued us stalls. Cheers 
liked it fine at Caliente. We had 
never had such large stalls and a 
charge account with the feed store 
before. 

But we had other difficulties. My 
hair was cut short and I wore a boy’s 
cap most of the time. I registered the 
horses and received my trainer’s li- 
cense as usual. The following week 
I entered Cheers, but forgot to wear 
the cap. 

The man asked, “Who is your 
trainer?” 

I said, “I am,” not feeling that I 
should tell him that Cheers trained 
himself. 

He said, “We don’t issue licenses 
to females.” 

I said, “But you already have.” 

He said that there must have been 
a mistake and that Cheers could not 
run until he had a man to train him. 

I didn’t do anything until I got to 
the door, then I busted out crying. 

N. A. McMasters, whom Cheers 
and I had known in Texas, was just 
coming in. He wanted to know what 
the trouble was, and I told him. He 


§ Was not training horses at the time 


but he went right in and took out a 
license to train Cheers. 

The only trouble here was that the 
track wasn’t Cheers’ best one. It was 
too sandy and hard on his old ten- 
dons. However, after several tries he 
ran second in a photo finish, then 
won a race, and the meet blew. 

I paid the feed bill and started for 
Longacres, near Seattle, Wash. But 
the expenses at Caliente had been 
heavy and I had been there a long 
time. I had to sell More Power, who 
ran consistently last, to get Cheers 
and me to Seattle. Cheers bellowed 
all night and I cried. We both loved 
More Power even if he couldn’t run. 

We got to Longacres with slick 
tires all around and no spares, and 
when we drove in the gate the radi- 
ator fell into the fan or vice versa— 
anyway, water went everywhere and 
the old car just collapsed. 

I had a little stall trouble here, too. 
The place was packed with horses, 
and I was beginning to think I 
might have to lead Cheers back to 
Texas when a racing official from 
Caliente happened along with the 
result that Cheers was bedded down 
in somebody’s feed stall. 

Here they did not favor women 
trainers either. I got another friend, 
C. P. Stevenson, as the nominal con- 
ditioner. 

Here was a track Cheers loved. 
When I galloped him in the cool, 
foggy mornings he seemed to fairly 
bounce on it, not too hard, not too 
soft, just right; and to make matters 
perfect, there was the White river 
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close by. We had a wonderful time. 

Entering Cheers the first time, a 
jockey’s agent asked me if I would 
like to engage a really good rider 
with a reputation. I said that Cheers 
had never had a famous rider be- 
fore, so I’d better ask him. Cheers 
was flattered, and Ralph Neves rode 
him to win his first three outs. 

Winning three in a row and his 
last race in Caliente made Cheers 
four consecutive wins, and I spent 
most of my time cutting clippings 
of Cheers and me, first showing 
them to Cheers and then air-mailing 
them proudly home. People seemed 
to think it very astounding for a 
horse of 12 years and a girl of 21 to 
win so many races. They just didn’t 
know Cheers. 

Floyd McCormick rode Cheers 
for his fifth consecutive win. All 
were sprint races at six furlongs and 
Cheers was in front from flag fall 
to finish. 

In Cheers’ next race he was knock- 
ed on his knees at the start and suf- 
fered cuts on his front legs. He man- 
aged in another race, with Neves up, 
to run second, beaten a nose in faster 
time than he had formerly won in. 
And Ralph was mad. “Those blink- 
ers,” he said as he dismounted. 
“Cheers thought he won, he couldn’t 
see that other horse.” And sure 
enough, Cheers did think he had 
won and tried to prance right over 
to the winners’ circle to get his pic- 
ture taken. I had to drag him away. 
Cheers was so stuck up by this time 
that every time he saw anyone carry- 


ing anything that half-way resem- 
bled a camera, he struck a pose. 

After Neves’ remark I sliced pieces 
of leather off Cheers’ blinkers, 

Cheers ran all his races alike. Gift- 
ed with a quarter horse’s early speed, 
he would go right to the front, stay 
in the lead until the last turn was 
made, and then let the other horses 
come to him. As long as they gal- 
loped with him he was satisfied, but 
if they started to pass him he would 
move away like a big train. He 
smartly conserved his energy and 
would never move until he had to. 
Consequently he was beaten a few 
times when a horse came up at the 
last jump and hung it on him at 
the wire. 

The year after his success at Long- 
acres found us again at Phoenix. 
Cheers, bless his big heart, was still 
swelled up over his success, and he 
had a right to be. He never lost a 
race on the Phoenix Fair Grounds 
track, winning the last two of his 
career there when he was 13 years’ 
old. 

In all, Cheers must have won 
about 40 races after his tenth birth- 
day, mostly on tracks not generally 
“recognized,” but we had some won- 
derful times. It wasn’t a bed of roses 
but there certainly never was a dull 
moment. It’s no wonder, although 
now he has 93 acres to do with as 
he sees fit, when he wants to roll in 
the vegetable garden, no one says 4 
word. What are a few little old 
plants compared to the whim of this 
lovable 24-year-old Cheers? 





The great return will take place when all men recognize 
the fact that truth, like God, is one 


Are We Catholics Arrogant? 
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An address given as one of a series 
of Knights of Columbus lectures, at 
Aberdeen, S. Dak., May 9, 1950. 


nN LATE December of 1949, Pope 
Pius XII pleaded for Christian 
unity. Speaking to the whole world, 
he said he hoped that 1950 would be 
for all religious people a year of “the 
great return and the great pardon.” 

“The great pardon” meant God’s 
forgiveness for all repentant sinners. 
“The great return” received more 
ample explanation in the Pope’s spe- 
cial speech. He asked, and his re- 
quest was widely reported, that all 
the Christian sects and peoples who 
had, over the centuries, broken away 
from the Catholic Church would re- 
turn. 

Print was hardly dry on his speech 
when various ministers answered. 
All who were publicly quoted re- 
fused the invitation. Some refused 
with polite reference to differences 
in doctrine; others scoffed, as if the 
invitation were preposterous, or even 
insulting. 

What the authority of these 
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spokesmen may have been for the 
moment makes little practical differ- 
ence. What is more important is the 
tone of the replies and the implica- 
tions of the refusals. Every refusal 
seemed to imply that the form of 
the Pope’s plea was at least unfortu- 
nate and possibly another example 
of Rome’s age-long intolerance. We 
Catholics must face this fact: our 
non-Catholic brethren feel that our 
Church, our priests and bishops, and 
Catholic people, in religious rela- 
tions with others, are arrogant and 
intolerant. 

Three questions immediately sug- 
gest themselves. 1. Is the Catholic 
Church really arrogant? 2. Is she 
really intolerant? 3. Is she really in- 
different to true Christian unity? 


“ Arrocance,” the dictionary tells us, 
“is a sense or affectation of superior- 
ity which manifests itself in an over- 
bearing manner or in exorbitant 
claims of rank, dignity, estimation, 
or power, or which exalts the worth 
or importance of oneself to an undue 
degree.” 


*45 Wall St., New Haven, Conn, June, 1950, 81 
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More than a few of.our non-Cath- 
olic brethren would accept this as 
an apt picture of the Catholic 
Church im her relations with other 
Christian communities. For, certain- 
ly, Catholic public pronouncements 
seem to affirm superiority. Begin 
with the local priest in almost any 
Catholic parish, progress through 
the hierarchy of the Church to 
the Vatican itself, and you find 
many evidences of apparent arro- 
gance. You might extend the list at 
great length. The history of cen- 
turies, as given in many textbooks, 
pictures the Catholic Church as stub- 
born, suspicious of progress or 
change, antiquated in thought and 
action. Such books show her haugh- 
ty in her manner, rigid in dogma, 
inflexible in application of moral 
principles. They describe her to you 
as determined to secure for herself 
all the rights and privileges which 
(as Protestants assume) she would 
deny to all the other churches if she 
could. 

But all complaints can be reduced 
to one. The chief stumbling block 
between Catholics and Protestants 
is the unqualified assertion that the 
Catholic .Church is the one true 
Church founded by Christ. If this is 
true, all other churches which call 
themselves Christian are in error and 
misnamed. 

If the claim of the Catholic 
Church should be true, if she is the 
true Church as founded by Jesus 
Christ, then there is ne arrogance. 
If the Catholic Church is the true 


Church, then the unbaptized are 
really “pagans.” Dissenters from the 
faith are “heretics.” If the Catholic 
Church is the true Church of Christ, 
then the Pope is Peter’s successor 
with Peter’s primacy and power. If 
the Catholic Church is the only true 
Church, then Catholic priests and 
bishops cannot admit equality with 
the good gentlemen of the Minis- 
terial association; for, whatever their 
intelligence, good will or social qual- 
ifications, they are not priests and 
bishops in the Church as Christ 
founded it. If the Catholic Church 
is the sole, true Church of Christ, 
then there can be no participation 
in Protestant worship, for that is not 
the worship instituted by Christ. If 
the Catholic Church is the Church 
established by Christ, then she alone 
has the sacred duty to preserve the 
faith intact, to teach it to others, to 
resist error, and to interpret with 
certainty God’s word and law. 

We believe that the Catholic 
Church alone is the true Church 
founded by Christ, the Son of God. 
We say that history proves the va- 
lidity of that claim to any unbiased 
mind. We say that reason and revela- 
tion support our claims and show 
their truth. So, if we are right, there 
is No arrogance. 


We Catholics fully realize that no 
other Church makes such exclusive 
claim to be the one true Church of 
Christ. We know that the other 
Christian religions admit theif 


neighber churches on a broad basis 
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of equality, no matter what differ- 
ences of doctrine, worship, philoso- 
phy or discipline may divide them. 
Frankly, this “equality” of all reli- 
gions puzzles us. For, can Christ be 
so divided? 

Very much like the problem of 
Catholic “arrogance” the problem of 
Catholic “intolerance” depends on 
what is meant by the word. 

Dictionaries often help us to sim- 
ple solutions. Of “intolerance,” Mer- 
riam-Webster says: “Bigotry. Illib- 
erality. Refusal to allow others the 
enjoyment of their opinions, chosen 
modes of worship, etc.” So that this 
definition of “intolerance” may be 
perfectly clear, perhaps we should 
add the description of “tolerance.” 
It is this: “capacity for bearing suf- 
fering or hardship; the disposition 
to allow the existence of beliefs, 
practices or habits differing from 
one’s own; freedom from bigotry; 
sympathetic understanding of an- 
other’s beliefs without acceptance of 
them; a specific tolerance for error; 
the capacity to endure shock or poi- 
son.” The meanings are varied, but 
not unrelated. 

Lately, the Catholic Church has 
often been charged with intolerance. 
We seem compelled to confess that 
in the past the charge of intolerance 
could successfully be made against 
any and all the churches. History 
writes a harsh page ot Catholic intol- 
erance against the newborn heresies 
of Protestantism, conceived by born- 
Catholics who turned against their 
Church. In their own turn, Protes- 
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tants wrote another sad page in his- 
tory by their intolerance of Catholic 
minorities. Also, Protestants perse- 
cuted Protestants. The Pilgrim inva- 
sion of Massachusetts was an at- 
tempt by some Protestants to escape 
the fury of other Protestants. Even 
in the early colonies of America, 
founded by various congregations, 
the boundary lines separated sect 
from sect. 

In those days, intolerance often 
took the form of civil disability, pub- 
lic trials and fines, punishment by 
the civil authorities in support of the 
established religion. In our day, in- 
tolerance takes other forms. It is 
found in the Ku Klux Klan, in reli- 
gious tests as qualifications for pub- 
lic-school teachers, in the printing of 
calumnies against churchmen. Anti- 
Catholic lectures, pamphlets and 
books spread intolerance. Dismissed 
priests have been hired by Protestant 
churches for the delivery of so-called 
“exposures” of the Catholic Church. 
The pulpits of churches have been 
used, not to preach Christ crucified, 
but to attack Catholic teachings, 
practices or personalities. Such mod- 
ern intolerance has created misun- 
derstandings and fear, if nothing 
worse. And printed matter almost 
without end, full of intolerance 
against the Church, classifies her 
sometimes as the painted woman of 
Babylon or incautiously assumes 
that she is the political and social 
equivalent of fascism. 

If ever in history, priests or people 
of the Catholic Church have been 
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guilty of bigotry, for them we are 
profoundly ashamed and publicly 
apologetic. For the Catholic Church 
officially, solemnly, and publicly re- 
pudiates intolerance as it is generally 
understood and commonly prac- 
ticed. Such intolerance includes a 
wish to do harm. Such bigotry im- 
plies rash judgment, lying, calumny, 
and even violence. It is evil. The 
Catholic Church condemns it. 


You can see in the wartime testi- 
mony of the Jews of Rome the 
honest, Christian approach to the 
problems created by the kinship of 
diverse religions. They publicly 
thanked Pope Pius XII for asylum 
when fascist fanaticism turned on 
the people of Israel. The world was 
surprised when, later, the Chief 
Rabbi and some of his assistants be- 
came Catholics. They were drawn, 
undoubtedly, more by forceful 
Christian example than by argu- 
ment on the truths of faith. 
Likewise, the latest appeal by Pope 
Pius XII to the whole world for an 
end to religious disunity was a sin- 
cere offer of Christian tolerance. It 
is ironic that those to whom it was 
made saw in it only an intolerant 
act of an arrogant Catholic Church. 
There is, however, another mean- 
ing to “toleration” that usually es- 
capes the unthinking. In this other 
sense, the Catholic Church is truly 
intolerant. She hates evil, sin, social 
injustice, error. She hates poverty, 
prostitution, and murder, however 


qualified. Of all these things, the 
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Catholic Church is militantly intol- 
erant. She must be intolerant, as God 
is, of whatever is evil, debased, false. 
And every man, whatever his re- 
ligion, must be intolerant of these 
things. You may not. approve of 
evil, just as you may not accept error 
as equal to truth. Every church, 
whatever its name, must be intoler- 
ant of these same things: the church 
that offers to teach goodness and 
truth can have no tolerance for evil 
or error. 

Many of our Protestant friends 
are fearful because of the vigor of 
Catholic intolerance of error. They 
especially fear any civil act which 
might strengthen the Catholic 
Church. They fear lest the camel’s 
nose of Catholicism get under the 
tent of American life, as if Catholic 
“intolerance,” once admitted, would 
be a danger to American democracy 
and institutions. Some are so afraid 
that they would rather crush the 
Catholic Church, and see their own 
churches crushed with her, rather 
than allow her the slightest favor of 
law or public aid. 

The reason for this fear is found 
in a principle which the Catholic 
Church has often proposed and de- 
fended. It is this: “Error has no 
rights, no privileges, no favor in law 
or in justice.” Our Protestant breth- 
ren seem to have concluded that 
since the Catholic Church holds the 
Protestant churches to be in error, 
she would, if she could, persecute the 
Protestants and destroy their church- 
es. True, the Church defends the 
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principle that error has no rights. 
But she also professes that “those 
who hold to error in good con- 
science do have rights.” Their rights 
must be protected, their error tol- 
erated. The Catholic Church has no 
favor for those who hold to error 
with bad will, promote evil for evil’s 


sake, profess with the lips but not, 


with the heart. But those who, with- 
out knowing or realizing it, hold to 
what the Church calls erroneous 
opinions will always find her the 
champion of their rights. 

We believe that our Protestant 
friends are such men of good will. 
We believe them to be in error on 
some matters of faith and religion. 
But we also believe that they hold to 
these errors in all godliness and 
good faith. We respect them for their 
sincerity. 

Even if Catholics should make a 
majority tomorrow, Protestants need 
have no fears. We shall not indeed 
accept and applaud their errors. But 
our toleration of our Protestant 
friends will be the same toleration 
we today expect for ourselves as a 
minority. 


To rue third question, “Is the Cath- 
olic Church indifferent to true Chris- 
tian unity?” the obvious answer is 
a strong denial. The recent invita- 
tion of the Holy Father to Christian 
unity in 1950 is a repetition of simi- 
lar offers made frequently before. 

Nevertheless, Catholics and the 
Catholic Church may seem indiffer- 
ent. It is commonly known that 
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Catholics are reluctant to join in 
unity plans proposed by non-Cath- 
olics. While Catholic priests seem 
to be busy with their parishioners, 
they give little attention and less 
time to local affairs which might 
well prosper, if Catholic priests 
would join hands with Protestant 
ministers in promoting them. Some 
Catholic bishops have been known 
to be wary of the unity suggested by 
the program of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. The 
Pope has ordered Catholics to stay 
away from world congresses on 
unity of Christendom. Other similar 
refusals would seem to indicate that 
the Church is indifferent or opposed 
to movements fostering unity of the 
Christian churches. Still, she pro- 
claims that she is vitally interested 
in Christian unity. 

Obviously there are degrees in 
unity. Just as obviously, there are 
obstacles to unity. 

The least degree of unity to which 
all Christians might immediately 
attain is that setting of common 
forces against whatever threatens 
religion in general or the welfare of 
mankind in particular. All can with- 
out compromise unite to keep God’s 
law supreme in the home, business 
world, politics, and relation of nation 
to nation. All can unite to abolish 
poverty, discrimination, delinquen- 
cy, and all social abuses. Every man 
can join all others to promote and 
protect family stability, personal mo- 
rality, the honor of our courts, hu- 
man rights, and the recognition of 
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God and religion in human society. 

For this degree of unity, Chris- 
tians need only to discard any rem- 
nants of blind bigotry, together with 
a concession of good faith and good 
will one to another. 

There is another form and degree 
of Christian unity, more difficult to 
reach. Frankly, except for a miracle, 
it does not seem possible now. This 
unity would be a full Christian 
unity in doctrine and worship. It is 
to this more perfect union that the 
Pope invited all. 

There was a time when Christian 
Europe was wholly Catholic. As far 
back as the 5th century, various 
small Eastern groups slipped away 
over disagreements in doctrine. Lat- 
er, the Greeks withdrew on what 
was more political than religious 
dissension. Luther’s secession began 
as an argument between a Catholic 
priest and his superiors. His dis- 
obedience ended with the founda- 
tion of a new church. That church 
grew quickly, fortified by the power 
of princes for whom the division 
was politically advantageous. The 
secession of the Church of England 
from Rome is often attributed to the 
marriage difficulties of King Henry 
VIII. It was, besides, a regional and 
political revolt engineered by a prof- 
ligate Catholic archbishop. 

In the course of 400 years, these 
original major divisions have multi- 
plied into hundreds of Christian 
sects, each splitting off from a parent 
group. The marvel is not that there 
are so many Christian sects; it is that 
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there are so few, when you consider 
the Protestant principle of private 
judgment. This makes every man 
competent to establish his own 
charch, since orthodoxy depends on 
nothing more than private inspira- 
tion or personal interpretation of the 
Sacred Scriptures. 


Docrrinat ‘unity among such di- 
verse churches would seem to be 
almost a mathematical absurdity. 
Catholics believe in one God in three 
Divine Persons. So do the Lutherans, 
Episcopalians, Baptists, and many 
others. But the Unitarians deny such 
doctrine. With such clear-cut contra- 
diction, some church must be 
wrong. Where is the truth? For 
unity, which church will bow to the 
others? Or will church unity be 
achieved by dissolving the Trinity 
into a mathematical formula accept- 
able to both Lutherans and Uni- 
tarians? 

Again, Catholics believe that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God, true God 
and true Man. In this, the majority 
of Christians would seemingly con- 
cur. But can we be certain of this 
much unity? As long as 27 years ago, 
the now defunct Literary Digest 
polled the Protestant clergy of the 
U.S. The magazine reported that 
more than 32% of the ministers 
questioned refused to confess the 
divinity of Christ as a doctrine of 
faith. Since those days, has the pro- 
portion of belief in Christ’s divinity 
increased or lessened in the Protes- 
tant communions? Personal inter- 
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views have revealed that many a 
man calls himself a Christian but 
believes no more of Christ than that 
He was a great leader, a good man, 
as Buddha and Confucius and 
Gandhi were good and great. Some- 
one must be wrong. 

Catholics also believe that Christ 
by His divine power established a 
Church during His life on earth. 
This Church, in Catholic belief, is 
not a mere gathering of people with 
some vague bond of union. Rather, 
it is a corporate, organized body 
with a hierarchy of authority to 
teach, sanctify, and carry on the 
work of redemption to the end of 
time. Our Protestant friends reject 
this Catholic doctrine. Some deny it 
fully, others hold a qualified dis- 
agreement. The Greeks, Armenians, 
and Episcopalians hold to a church 
with various stems or branches, di- 
vided and differing, but all equally 
Christ’s true Church, even if the 
branches all teach contradictory doc- 
trines. Presbyterians reject the hier- 
archy. The Evangelicals denounce 
all churches which claim apostolic 
foundation, asserting that time has 
corrupted the original traditions. 
They offer and preach a newly or- 
ganized church, but one with re- 
newed, restored, and genuine apos- 
tolic spirit. Who has the truth, the 
full truth? Shall Christian unity be 
attained by abandonment of all be- 
lief in the church, or by acceptance 
of one faith and rejection of the 
others, or by some new faith that 
will be a calculated compromise? 


Catholics further believe that 
Christ instituted seven sacraments. 
Lutherans admit two and deny the 
rest. Episcopalians: have another 
number and a different explanation 
of sacramental efficacy. Methodists, 
Congregationalists, Baptists, and 
Adventists all have different doc- 
trinal explanations of the workings 
of grace. Somebody must be wrong 
amid all these contradictions. 

Examples of other basic divisions 
can be piled one on another. Cath- 
olics profess a special prerogative of 
the Pope by which he is protected 
by the Holy Ghost from error, 
whenever, in the fullness of his office 
as Head of the Church, he solemnly 
teaches a truth of faith or morals for 
the guidance of the whole Church. 
Most Protestants reject this teaching 
almost with horror. Yet, at the same 
time, the same Protestants compla- 
cently accept and teach an even 
greater intervention of the Holy 
Ghost, by which personal infallibil- 
ity is assured to every Protestant. 

The doctrine of private judgment 
includes also some theological diffi- 
culties. For one might reasonably 
expect that every man who is led by 
the Spirit of God to search the Scrip- 
tures would draw from them a com- 
mon and identical doctrine. God is 
one; truth is one. 


A necessary consequence proceeds 
from the Protestant doctrine of “pri- 
vate judgment.” This is the strip- 
ping from the Protestant minister of 


all that the Catholic Church has ever 
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held to be Christ’s intent for the 
Christian priesthood. The Catholic 
Church believes that Christ Himself 
selected, trained, and commissioned 
His Apostles as priests in the fullest 
sense. 

The priestly teaching office is nul- 
lified if doctrinal truth is to be found 
chiefly by personal inspiration and 
private interpretation. Under such a 
pattern, a minister is reduced to a 
lay leader, exhorter, possibly a pat- 
tern to the flock. But he is without 
any real authority to teach, direct or 
govern, except such power as may 
be granted or withdrawn by his peo- 
ple. Yet, a priest is no priest at all, 
unless he has his commission from 
God; unless he has the power to 
stand between the people and God, 
not by tolerance of the pegple, but 
by right of his office. 

In Protestantism, there seems to 
be no true sacrifice, except in the 
faith of the Lutherans and a few 
others. In the Catholic notion, reli- 
gion without sacrifice is worship 
shorn of God’s own design. Under 
Protestant theology, a minister gen- 
erally offers only the common pray- 
er, and the people’s sacrifice is but 
a symbolic one of heart and spirit. 
A Catholic priest is believed to be 
essentially deputed to offer a real 
Sacrifice, designated for that office 
as his chief work and his proper re- 
ligious duty. 

Where shall the truth be found? 

Diversity of moral opinions is an- 
other obstacle to Christian unity. 
You cannot divorce morality of 
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Christian conduct from religion. 
You can make no objective evalua- 
tion of the good and evil in men’s 
lives except through religion. Inter- 
pretation of moral principles and 
their application to practical, chang- 
ing problems is a function of reli- 
gion. 

The Catholic Church asserts a 
consistent, authoritative teaching 
power in morals as well as in doc- 
trine. In the days of early persecu- 
tions, she prohibited worship of 
pagan gods even when death was the 
alternative. She still prohibits sub- 
mission to the state in immoral 
things, even in the face of death. 
She forbade Roman infanticide. She 
still admits of no compromise with 
abortionists, birth controllers or 
mercy murderers. 


Ovr non-Catholic brethren are not 
united in their application of reli- 
gious principles to moral problems. 
One church forbids divorce. An- 
other frowns on divorce, but admits 
it for special causes. Still another 
admits divorce in practice, with re- 
marriage, even for the members of 
her ministry, though the written 
canons of the sect still theoretically 
forbid tolerance of it. 

The teaching of some non-Cath- 
olic churches stresses intoxicants, the 
play, dancing, and gambling as im- 
moral. The same churches tolerate 
divorce, some of their ministers sup- 
port birth-control laws, others advo- 
cate euthanasia and sterilization. In 
the same breath, they condone many 
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things traditionally classed as im- 
moral but vehemently denounce 
bingo, baseball betting, and lotteries 
as horrible works of the devil. Cer- 
tainly they could be. But the varia- 
tions in moral teaching are discon- 
certing. 

Some churches must be wrong. 
And if Catholics are wrong, the 
other churches still face a dilemma. 
They must determine which of them 
has the truth and which have been 
teaching error. There must be incon- 
trovertible truth somewhere, for 
God could not allow His Church 
to deceive or to be deceived. 

Search for Christian unity there- 
fore is a search for Christian truth. 
The Catholic Church claims that it 
has the truth taught by Christ, whole 
and entire. No other church makes 
such claim. In asserting herself as 
the Church of Christ, possessing the 
truth of Christ, the Catholic Church 
means no arrogance nor intolerance. 
She simply appeals to the history of 
the world, the testimony of the 
Scriptures, the traditions of the 
Apostolic age, and to the fact that 
every other Christian church can 
trace its beginning only to some divi- 
sion from the ancient faith. 

Facing these divisions, in organi- 
zation, doctrine and morals, the 
Catholic Church is still not indiffer- 
ent to “Christian unity.” She prays 
for it. She is willing to take any step 
that will lead to it. But she can see 
that unity does not come from wish- 
ful thinking. It cannot ceme from 
any compromise ef truth with error. 
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Christ prayed that His followers 
might be one. If He is God, and we 
insist that He is, then He must, 
somehow and somewhere, have pro- 
vided a principle of unity for His 
faithful followers. It is our honest, 
unshaken faith that this God-pro- 
vided source of Christian unity lies 
in that Church which can make sole 
claim of being Christ-founded, a 
Christ-authorized teacher, a Christ- 
appointed guardian of truth, and 
faithful watchman of the Christian 
conscience. Our affirmation may 
seem arrogant. It is arrogant. only 
if the facts do not warrant the con- 
clusion. If we are right, we only ful- 
fill God’s plan, and there is no intol- 
erance. 


Tue Church today, as 400 years ago, 
without arrogance and without in- 
tolerance, opens her arms to all men. 
She asks that if they cannot at once 
enter into her unity of Christian life, 
that they at least investigate her 
claims. For they are the same claims 
which the forefathers of our non- 
Catholic brethren once followed. 
Prospects for Christian unity were 
morosely surveyed by Time maga- 
zine (Jan. 23, 1950). The department 
of religion reported : “Church unity, 
in practice, means Protestant unity. 
Rome’s unbudging stand is still 
what it always has been: the Roman 
Catholic Church will welcome the 
submission of its erring brethren to 
the authority of the one true faith. 
That demand for unconditional sur- 
render means that Christianity will 
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remain divided.” The factual con- 
clusion is colored by the war term 
“unconditional surrender,” as if the 
attitude of the Church were as un- 
reasonable as the Roosevelt-Church- 
ill blunder. This is not a struggle 
to be settled by compromise. Unity 
can be had only where the truth may 
be found. If the Catholic Church 
does not have the truth, who has it? 
For the multiple sects are at odds, 
agreeing only in a unity of opposi- 
tion to the Church they all once em- 
braced with affection. 

Time next describes the possibili- 
ties of Protestant union for Protes- 
tants alone. Quoting a plan for union 
advanced by Dr. Morrison of the 
Christian Century, Time concludes 
with Dr. Morrison’s words: “The 
plan for a United Church involves 
no doctrinal problems. Instead it as- 
sumes that we are now sufficiently 
of one heart and one mind to live 
together in the fellowship of one 
church, if only we are willing to let 
the already well-breached walls of 
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our sectarian churchism utterly 
crumble away.” 

If these words mean anything, 
they are an invitation to all Protes- 
tant churches to commit mass sui- 
cide. In plain language, they offer 
Christian unity for the Protestant 
churches if they all will deny Christ 
and Christ’s teachings. This new 
Protestant Christian unity will then 
be a church without doctrine, moral 
principle, or a God. 

Against this, our Catholic pro- 
posal, made by the Pope in the name 
of the whole Church, is an invita- 
tion to a corporate acceptance of the 
teachings of Christ, and to perfect 
living of that teaching according to 
the records of the Scriptures and the 
Apostles. 

There alone is the choice. We 
shall continue to pray and work that 
Christ be everywhere accepted as 
God. We shall pray that His grace 
will bring us all close to Him, even- 
tually united in His own formula of 
“one Lord, one faith, one Baptism.” 


Kid’s Tough 


There's a three-year-old tot in our town whose dad drives a truck. The boy’s 
uncle took the lad in the cab with him the other day. After umpteen tries the 
moter still would not start. But the chap at the wheel kept his temper bottled 
up and his mouth closed. Finally the youngster thought he’d better help. “I 
think I know what the trouble is, Uncle Walt,” he advised. “I think you’d ought 


to say ‘dammit’ like pop does.” 


Pete Walch in the Weyauwega (Wis.) Chronicle. 


Ovr ten-year-old daughter came home from school and suddenly informed the 


family, “Arithmetic is no damn good.” 


“You are not to punish her,” my wife ruled, “because I agree with her 


opinion, and she was quoting you anyway.” Owen Arnold in the Woman (June ’50). 





There’s plenty of room in Gran Sabana, and riches for the finding 


20th-Century Eldorado 


By WILLIAM P. MURPHY 
Condensed from the Envoy* 


N ASSIGNMENT to 

explore the Gran 

Sabana took me 
to the interior of Vene- 
zuela. Flanked by British 
Guiana and Brazil and cut 
off from the rest of Vene- 
zuela by solid jungles, 
sheer cliffs, and treacher- 
ous rivers, the Gran Sa- 
bana (Big Plain) isa little 
lost world of its own. 

In this land of wind- 
socks and runways that 
would give our Civil Aeronautics 
board nightmares, the airplane is the 
chief link with the outside world. 
American pilots here earn approxi- 
mately $1,200 a month. Wartime 
DC3’s bring in food supplies, equip- 
ment, and passengers, some of 
whom have never seen a modern 
automobile nor a motion picture. 
The Gran Sabana is a land of 

steaming jungles with exotic or- 
chids, black jaguars, and venomous 
snakes. Numberless rivers and 
streams flow through fertile valleys, 
skirt mountains and rolling, wooded 
hills, and cut across grassy savannahs 
on their way to the Coroni and Ori- 
noco rivers. Added to this are vast 
treasures of water power, chicle, bal- 


ata, gold and diamonds. 

I left Caracas by plane 

early one morning, and 

arrived that afternoon in 

the main settlement, San- 

ta Elena. I was the guest 

of an early settler, Lucas 

Fernandez Pefia. 

After a delicious supper 

of fresh beef, fruits, and 

vegetables, all of which 

came from his farm and 

ranch, Dr. Pefia recount- 

ed the story of his 20-odd 

years in the territory and expressed 

his hope that the resources of the 

region would be developed. “Now 

that the war is over, many Europe- 

ans are looking for a peaceful haven 

in which to begin a new life. I firmly 

believe the Gran Sabana is one an- 
swer to their prayers,” he said. 

In 1947 Carlos Fernandez and his 
companions discovered large depos- 
its of gold and diamonds along the 
banks of the Uai-paru river. This 
precipitated the maddest treasure 
hunt in South America since Cortez 
and the conquistadores. The shout 
“El Icabaru” attracted men from 
near-by British Guiana and Brazil. 
Men left at home what they could 
not carry and trekked to Icabaru. 


*School of Foreign Service, Georgetown university, Washington, D.C. February, 1950. 
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In a few days a runway was cut 
out of the jungle, and Charlie Bau- 
ghan, the daring and popular pilot 
of TACA air line, made the first 
landing in a 65-horsepower single- 
engine plane. In their enthusiasm 
the populace showered him with 
gifts of nuggets and gem stones; 
then hoisted him upon their shoul- 
ders and carried him about the vil- 
lage. 

After Baughan’s spectacular land- 
ing, the DC3’s of the TACA and 
LAV flew in still more fortune seek- 
ers. Within two months the popula- 
tion had swelled to more than 2,000. 

At the time of my visit in 1947, 
Icabaru was a settlement of 200 
thatched huts. Shops were every- 
where, selling food and clothing 
at exorbitant prices. A good yard- 
stick for judging the cost of liv- 
ing in any part of the world, Amer- 
ican cigarettes cost 75¢ a pack in 
Icabaru. 

Typical of the miners and their 
life is the story of James “Barabas” 
Hudson, a Venezuelan Negro of 
West Indian parents. In 1943, work- 
ing in the old El Polaco creek with 
two partners, Barabas unearthed the 
largest diamond found in the Gran 
Sabana, a beautiful stone weighing 
145 carats, worth at the mines at that 
time $200,000. Barabas promptly 
bought out a complete store the first 
night and the next day hopped a 
plane for Caracas and deposited the 
gem in a bank. While buyers were 
negotiating for the purchase of the 
stone, Barabas was too busy with 
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wine, women and song to be both- 
ered, and so, at the end of the year, 


. Barabas and his companions each | 


received the disappointing amount 
of $20,000. By this time most of the 
money had been spent. 

Lake many another miner, after 
making a good strike and celebrat- 
ing in Caracas or Ciudad Bolivar, 
Barabas returned to the mines for 
another try. When I met him in 
Icabaru, he was working as hard 
as the others. 

No longer rich, but confident, he 
said, “Please God, I’ll find another.” 
When I asked him if he planned to 
retire the next time he was lucky, he 
said he just wished to dig for-gold 
and diamonds as long as he lived. 

The method of working for gold 
and diamonds is primitive and sim- 
ple. The miners usually work in 
small groups of two, three, or four. 

First they clear away a small plot 
of land, where they dig pits until pay 
dirt is reached. Placing this in a 
batea, a large wooden bowl hand- 
carved from a solid block of wood 
15 to 30 inches in diameter, they in- 
troduce water into the datea, and 
work it in a circular motion until 
all the contents are washed out. The 
gold and diamonds, comparatively 
heavier, remain in the bottom. 

Whenever running water is avail- 
able, the men make a sluice box 
about 12 feet long, two wide, and 
one deep, with a screen at one end. 
It is placed ona slope, the screen at 
the lower end. The pay dirt is 
dumped into the box and agitated 
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with shovels, while the running wa- 
ter carries the fine material through 
the screen into a second box. This 
material is then examined for gold 
and diamonds. 

Most of the prospectors are illiter- 
ate, and have little or no knowledge 
of geology or mineralogy, and, con- 
sequently, superstition and hunches 
hold sway. A certain bird with a 
shrill whistle is reputed to signify 
the presence of diamonds. One 
Venezuelan is so convinced of this 
bird’s power to lead him to riches 
that he spends most of his time hunt- 
ing him with a shotgun! 

Few if any of the prospectors will 
leave the Gran Sabana rich. Their 
temperament and ignorance, the 
high cost of living, the unscrupulous 
tactics of gold and diamond buyers 
will see to that. Most merely eke out 
a miserable existence. 

It is easy to tell when a big strike 
has been made. Then banjos and 
guitars are brought out and there is 
singing and dancing. On other 
nights the villagers go to one of the 
two theaters. Here they see prewar 
movies for $1.20. 

Although there have been mur- 
ders and gun fights, violence has 
been kept to a minimum by the vigi- 
lance of the Guardia Nacional. The 
Guardia is a body of 28 men under 
leadership of the courageous Lieut. 
Luis A. Marquez. By allowing con- 
traband rum to enter Icabaru, Mar- 
quez could have been rich in a week, 
but he wisely prohibits sale and pos- 
session of alcoholic beverages. 
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Wild animals are numerous and 
dangerous in the bush about Icaba- 
ru. Lurking in the undergrowth are 
the deadly venomous snakes, the 
coral, cascobel and the ugly quaima. 
The black jaguar is found here, but 
his prey is the tapir, deer or grazing 
cattle. Then there is the nightmar- 
ish, black poisonous spider, big as a 
grapefruit, the Arana Mono, that 
one sometimes finds in his ham- 
mock at night. 

However, after a few weeks in 
the Gran Sabana, one’s perceptions 
are sharpened and the dangers are 
minimized. Very few persons die of 
snake or spider bites. 

Before the white man made his 
appearance in the Gran Sabana, the 
country was inhabited solely by the 
Taurepan Indians. They led a prim- 
itive life of farming, hunting, and 
fishing. For hunting and occasional 
tribal wars they used thé deadly 
curari poison, brewed from secret 
herbs. Today, however, the Taure- 
pans have put aside their loin cloths 
and poison arrows, and are adopting 
Christianity and the white man’s 
way of life. 

The Capuchin Fathers came from 
Spain to the Orinoco in 1921 and 
penetrated deeper until, in 1931, they 
founded missions in the lovely val- 
ley of Santa Elena and at Kavana- 
yen. There the Taurepan Indians 
learn the three R’s, a trade, and the 
basic tenets of their new faith. When 
the mission bell rings on Sunday 
morning, the local Indians, neat and 
clean in their pressed clothes, sol- 
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emnly come to hear Mass at the 
chapel. Before the missionariescame, 
some of the Indians were exploited 
—but not now. The Capuchins are 
not only their educators and priests, 
but are also the guardians of their 
rights. 

After three months in the Gran 
Sabana, I realized that its future is 
not in the exploitation of gold and 
diamonds, but in colonization. Ten 
thousand could live comfortably in 
the Santa Elena area alone. With an 
altitude of more than 2,500 feet, 
Santa Elena has a cool year-round 
climate. The water is safe and there 


is no malaria nor other tropical dis- 
ease. The fertile land produces coco- 
nuts, bananas, mangoes, . oranges, 
coffee, tomatoes, corn, and cabbage. 
Dairy products could be more abun- 
dant, for there are extensive tracts 
of green grazing lands awaiting the 
importation of livestock. 

Traveling over many miles of the 
Gran Sabana through broad savan- 
nahs and beautiful valleys, I realized 
that displaced persons would wel- 
come the opportunity to make a new 
start here. They would find every- 
thing necessary for a peaceful and 
quiet life. 











Sports 


Wucostavia’s basketball team threw the international basketball tournament into 
a turmoil with the flat announcement that Yugoslavia “would under no circum- 
stances play against Spain.” 

The announcement threatened to stall the opening of the eight-nation 
tournament. Individual team members from Yugoslavia said they were not 
against playing the Spaniards, but that their political adviser was bound by 
orders from home. UP dispatch from Nice, France (15 Jan. ’50). 
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Politics 
Tue Austrian national soccer team, weakened by several substitutions, was 
defeated 4 to 3 by Hungary’s top eleven in an extremely exciting game Oct. 16 
at the Vienna stadium. At the end of the game, three of the Hungarian players 
tried to escape into the crowd in order to flee to the West, but their plan was 


foiled by swarms of Russian soldiers who surrounded the field. 
Austrian Information (5 Nov. °49). 





Rome's biggest ruin was originally a supercolossal theater 


The Colosseum Is Still There 


By AGNES ROTHERY 
Condensed from a book* 


HEAD of Hollywood by near- 
A ly 1900 years, the Emperor 

Vespasian decided to build 
a playhouse—the stage and show to 
be supercolossal, supersonic and su- 
perduper. He had destroyed Jerusa- 
lem, killed more than a million Jews 
and imprisoned the rest. From these 
he selected 12,000 to erect for the Ro- 
mans the greatest theater the world 
had ever seen. 

It was in 81 a.v., under the Emper- 
or Titus, that the Colosseum staged 
its world premiere for an audience 
of 87,000. Through its many exits it 
could be emptied of that number in 
20 minutes. Any 20th-century man 
or woman in possession of his senses 
and the use of his legs would have 
wanted less time than that to flee the 
sickening spectacle. For the show 
lasted 100 days. Many thousand ani- 
mals were killed, the arena flowed 
with blood, while the crowds 
rooted and yelled in glee. 

Later, Hadrian celebrated ; 
his birthday with the slaughter ai 
of 1,000 beasts, including lions 4 
and lionesses. One scene repre- 
sented a forest with the whole 7) 
arena planted with living trees - 
and shrubs. As the wild ani- 


mals were driven into the arena 
through clefts, the openings were 
immediately covered again with 
bushes. 

The gladiatorial combats were 
fought to the death, and were so 
murderous that finally, in 403, they 
were stopped by law. But this was 
not until the Emperor Commodus 
had frequently shown his personal 
prowess. Dressed in a lion’s skin, 
with his hair sprinkled with gold 
dust and calling himself Hercules, 
with his own hands he killed both 
gladiators and wild beasts. 

As for the early Christians, they 
were shot down with arrows, thrown 
to ravenous wild beasts, and tortured 
and slain with every cruelty that 
could be devised. Tacitus lived 
through the reigns of Nero and 
eight succeeding emperors, and was 
presumably an eyewitness of the 


wal someopes - 


*Rome Today. Copyright, 1950, by the author. Reprinted with permission of Dodd, Mead & 
Co., New York City. 238 pp. $3. 
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scenes he described. He wrote, 
“Nero punished, with exquisite tor- 
ture, a race of men detested for their 
evil practices, by vulgar appellation 
commonly called Christians. The 
name was derived from Christ, who, 
in the reign of Tiberius, suffered un- 
der Pontius Pilate, the procurator of 
Judea.” 

Doubt has recently been expressed 
that the slaughter of the Christians 
was ever part of the entertainment of 
the Colosseum, which was built after 
Nero’s death. [ But an official guide 
book of Rome by Msgr. O'Flaherty 
points out that Christians of that 
time were “condemned to the 


beasts,” and asks where, if not in the 
Colosseum, they could have died. | 
Everything about the Colosseum 


is incredible: the incredible labor of 
its construction, the incredible splen- 
dor of its decorations, the incredible 
degeneracy of its entertainment, the 
incredible heroism of its martyrs— 
all of these are completely out of 
scale with what we know today. 
The immense ellipse with a cir- 
cumference of about one-third of a 
mile is now a bare and broken shell, 
holding only fragments of its Doric 
first story, its Ionic second story and 
its Corinthian third and fourth sto- 


ries, the second and third pierced. 


with arcades, in each of which was 
set a statue. For centuries after it had 
been abandoned as a playhouse, the 
building stone from its walls was 
plundered to build palaces and 
churches—the Farnese, the Barberi- 
ni, the Venezia, even St. Peter’s. In 


the Middle Ages the iron clamps 
which held the blocks were dug out 
for use elsewhere, leaving great pock 
marks. One of the first of these de- 
stroyers, Cardinal Farnese, wheedled 
reluctant permission from his uncle, 
Pope Pius III, to take only as much 
stone as he could gather in 12 hours. 
He turned 4,000 workmen upon the 
task all at once. Giovanni Fogil, in 
1452, made off with 2,522 cartloads. 
Not only princes, Popes and noble- 
men used it as a cheap and conven- 
ient quarry, but any peasant might 
drag away what he could and burn 
it into lime. When all this was finally 
stopped in the 17th century, it was 
commanded that all the shrubs and 
plants in the ruins should be pulled 
up, lest their roots loosen the walls. 
More stones were discarded then 
than would have fallen in 500 years. 

The Colosseum has further been 
injured by earthquakes (1231 and 
1255), used as a fortress, as a bull 
ring, as a factory for woolens and 
for saltpeter and even as a hospital. 
It has been exposed to the sun and 
storms of almost 1900 years. 

Its final incredibility is that it 
stands, or at least enough of it to 
outline one of the most impressive 
landmarks of the world, to serve as 
a model for the architects who de- 
sign’ our football stadiums, an ar- 
chive for archaeologists and histo- 
rians, a magnet for photographers, 
amateur and professional, a quarry 
of vocal exposition for guides, a live- 
lihood for post-card vendors, and an 
obligation for every tourist. 





We should listen now to those Germans who were 


right all along 


Underground in 


Nazi Germany 


By ANTHONY B. ATAR 
Condensed from The Sign* 


nN Ocroser, 1941, Father Au- 

gust Roesch was standing on 

a street in Berlin, listening 
glumly as Hitler’s voice blared out 
of huge loudspeakers. It was a few 
months after the nazi invasion of 
Russia, and the speech was full of 
assurance that victory was around 
the corner. The priest was not so 
sure. 

Suddenly someone tapped him on 
the shoulder. He turned and saw a 
friend of his from Munich, Baron 
Karl Ludwig von Guttenberg. The 
Baron asked whether he would like 
to meet Count Helmut von Moltke. 
Von Moltke was the leader of a 
group of 15 who were preparing 
groundwork for a new, democratic 
Germany and fighting a daily un- 
derground war in defense of Chris- 
tianity. 

Father Roesch was not too en- 
thusiastic about the invitation. How- 
ever, Guttenberg assured him that 
von Moltke had been trying to meet 
him for some time. 

They proceeded on their way, 
each of the two men walking on a 


different side of the street so as not 
to arouse suspicion. Father Roesch 
was led to a garage over which was 
a small room totally concealed from 
the outside. 

Von Moltke prepared some food 
—hot soup and scrambled eggs. All 
sat down and the conversation went 
on. “Father, would you like to help 
save Christianity in Germany?” 
asked the host. The priest answered 
that he would first need to know 
more about their organization. 

Von Moltke described to the priest 
details of the network, the wide 
range of its membership, and said 
that Catholics, Protestants, leftists 
and rightists were in it. “We must 
get active and try to save whatever 
can be saved. Can you give us Cath- 
olic pastoral letters, texts of sermons, 
and other publications? They are ex- 
tremely useful to keep up morale, 
and our people will help to spread 
them.” 

Von Moltke knew that Father 
Roesch had been active in anti-nazi 
work since 1937, that he had secretly 
circulated papal encyclicals and Ger- 
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man episcopal pronouncements for- 
bidden by the nazis. 

Father Roesch asked whether as- 
sassination of Hitler was contem- 
plated. “No,” answered von Moltke. 
Father Roesch was glad to hear this. 
As a priest, he told me, he would 
never have participated in a plot for 
assassination. 

“How are conditions in your 
church?” Father Roesch asked von 
Moltke, a Lutheran. “Very bad,” was 
the answer. “All clergymen are in 
the army or in government service. 
You Catholics are the only ones who 
have an unshaken Church organiza- 
tion in Germany and in the world. 
In your Pope lies the main hope for 
saving Christianity.” 

Father Roesch consented to coop- 
erate, and from then on his ties with 
Moltke became very close. “We were 
working in twos and threes, not 
more,” the priest says. “It was very 
dangerous.” This went on for over 
two years until early 1944, when von 
Moltke was seized, jailed, and even- 
tually hanged in 1945. “I saw him for 
the last time in the fall of 1943,” says 
Father Roesch. 

“In the work of planning, we had 
specialists in every field cooperating 
with us. One group was working on 
preparations for a system of law to 
be re-established after the nazi Reich 
was dead. A plan of a federal Ger- 
man state was drafted in detail.” 

A second group of men was busy 
preparing plans for social reconstruc- 
tion, a third for the education of 
youth, and another was laying foun- 
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dations for a new system of relations 
between the Church and state in 
Germany. Father Roesch was in this 
group. 

“Our organization was helping 
the Jews to escape. We passed them 
on from one post to another until 
finally they were whisked abroad. 
We also helped families in foreign 
countries get news from war pris- 
oners in Germany. 

“Regular meetings were held, 
each time in a different home. As a 
rule, conversation would be on quite 
general subjects, and only at the end 
would we come to the main topic. 
This was a security measure. In case 
we were caught, there should be no 
conflicting statements among us as 
to the subject of our conversation. 
In this way everybody could in clear 
conscience describe the first part of 
the meeting. The latter part of the 
session was of course top secret and 
never revealed.” 

One night Father Roesch received 
an urgent telephone call from a hos- 
pital. He dashed there immediately 
and discovered his friend Father 
Koenig waiting for him in a hospital 
room. Father Koenig took from his 
pocket a copy of a top-secret nazi 
document. It was an order from 
Gauleiter Bohrmann’s headquarters 
to seize all Catholic monasteries in 
Alsace-Lorraine. 

They sat for a while and won- 
dered what to do. They knew that 
once the Alsace monasteries were 
seized, others in France, Holland, 
and Belgium would follow. On the 
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success or failure of this first seizure 
depended the fate of all monasteries 
within nazi reach. It was Wednes- 
day night and the nazi order was to 
be executed on the night of Sunday 
or Monday. The decision was made 
quickly. Both priests went home, 
changed -into railroad workers’ 
clothes, and boarded the first morn- 
ing train to Stuttgart. 

That night they arrived at Stutt- 
gart. Worried and depressed, they 
plunged into the darkness of a city 
which neither of them knew well. 
They had to avoid the police. Hid- 
ing in a dark cellar of a ruined 
building, they dozed for a while and 
then went to the station to catch the 
train to Freiburg. They arrived in 
the early morning and went straight 
to the episcopal palace. The whole 
issue hinged on the Bishop’s re- 
sponse. Would he accept the docu- 
ment as authentic, and then would 
he have the necessary courage to act? 

Bishop Groeber was extremely 
surprised to see the two priests, 
whom he knew well, in such odd 
attire. They came to the point 
abruptly. Father Koenig produced 
the nazi document from his pocket 
and read it aloud. The Bishop was 
horrified. He feverishly grabbed for 
the paper to read it himself. Father 
Roesch stopped him short and 
warned, “You should not have this 
document in your hands even for a 
second. In case of investigation, you 
must be able to swear that you have 
never touched it.” 

“What do you want me to do?” 
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asked Bishop Groeber, anxiously. 

“Bishop,” Father Roesch began, 
“you must prepare yourself for the 
worst, possibly martyrdom. Let the 
nazis know that their plan is no 
longer a secret. Send 15 telegrams 
of protest right away to all top nazi 
leaders in the country—Hitler, 
Himmler, Goebbels, Goering, and 
the others—demanding cancellation 
of the order. They are fundamental- 
ly cowards and may yield. Second, 
you must send some men whom you 
can trust to all endangered places in 
Alsace and warn the local priests and 
people of the imminent danger so 
that on Sunday all monasteries will 
be surrounded by crowds waiting to 
defend them. This will make the 
nazis think twice before they use 
force.” 

It was agreed that within a week 
the Bishop would let them know the 
outcome of the telegrams. Should 
the plan succeed, a postal card con- 
taining a gay description of good 
health and fine weather would be 
sent to Munich. In case of failure, 
one negative sentence in the message 
would announce the bad news. 

The priests returned home. After 
a few days the anxiously awaited 
post card came. With shaking hands 
they grabbed for it. The message 
was full of joy and spoke of good 
weather and happy days. The mon- 
asteries were saved! 

After the war Father Roesch met 
a young girl in Munich. She asked 
him if he was the Father Roesch 
who once had telégrams sent to all 
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the nazi bigwigs. When he said he 
was, the girl told him, “I was the one 
who produced the secret nazi docu- 
ment. I was employed at the Gestapo 
headquarters and was given the or- 
der of seizure to type. When I read 
its contents I decided that as a Cath- 
olic I must do something. I prepared 
one extra carbon copy and passed it 
on to Father Koenig. That is how 
you got the document.” 

“That is but one example of many 
missions we had to perform,” Father 
Roesch says. “What made this work 
difficult for me,” says the priest, “was 
the inner conflict in my soul which 
never left me. How far in good con- 
science can a Christian go in oppos- 
ing his country’s government during 
war? What are the bounds beyond 
which it becomes simple treason? 

“I have always envied the Poles, 
Dutch, Norwegians, or any people 
invaded by Germany,” he says. “For 
them, at least, the issue was clear. 
They were fighting in defense of 
both Christianity and their country. 
The greatest motive of all of us anti- 
nazi Germans was the fact that Ger- 
man victory would mean destruc- 
tion of Christianity in our country. 
It was like a nightmare when I 
remembered that while my own 
brother, a soldier, was fighting on 
the Russian front, I, a Catholic 
priest, was conspiring against the 
German war machine at home. 

“Finally, the worst came,” contin- 
ues Father Roesch. “After the attack 
on Hitler’s life on June 20, 1944, 
mass arrests began throughout Ger- 
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many. Count von Moltke and Fa- 
ther Delp were arrested. All our 
papers, blueprints, and notes were 
seized and destroyed. Nothing was 
left of the arduous work and plan- 
ning we had conducted for so many 
years. We were defeated. 

“Eventually, after months of hid- 
ing, on Jan. 11, 1945—the day Fa- 
ther Delp and von Moltke were 
hanged—I was seized by the Ges- 
tapo. They took me first to Dachau 
and subsequently to the famous 
Moabit prison in Berlin. There I 
stayed until a few hours before the 
Russians captured the city. 

“When the Russians entered the 
streets of Berlin, the Gestapo began 
to liquidate the prisoners. Every day 
20 or 30 persons were moved to the 
neighboring ruins and shot. I knew 
that such a moment would inevita- 
bly come also for us. 

“One of the guards consented to 
help us. The nazi system was begin- 
ning to disintegrate, and guards be- 
came less rigid in performing their 
functions. Soviet guns were thunder- 
ing all over the city, and Berlin was 
in flames. Caught by demolition fire, 
we could have been burned and 
buried alive any time. There was not 
much time to lose. The guard 
opened my cell, and I left it. As soon 
as I was in the prison corridor, a 
huge explosion rocked the whole 
building. One section of it, including 
my cell, was smashed to pieces and 
collapsed.” 

Flocks of prisoners escaped from 
their cells and gathered in the cellar. 
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There Father Roesch said Mass 
openly before the crowd every day. 
Death was still close. The Gestapo 
could enter any minute, move the 
people away, or massacre them. 
Should the Russians capture the 
building, all anti-communists would 
probably be shot. 

The prisoners’ fate lay in the 
hands of the prison commandant. 
They decided to approach him. Four 
men were entrusted with the task of 
negotiations—a 76-year-old Socialist, 
Noske; Father Roesch; a Berlin un- 
derground leader, Dr. Hermes; and 
an army major. This odd assortment 
of men asked the guard to lead them 
to the commandant’s office. Once 
face to face with the man himself, 
each produced his arguments. But 
the commandant was a disciplined 
oficial, and persuasion had little ef- 
fect on him. 

Gloomy and depressed, the four 
delegates came back to the cellar 
with the disappointing message. 
While everybody sat waiting, dan- 
ger was coming ever closer. “People 
got nervous and irritable. We felt 
like caged animals trapped in a 
burning circus.” 

Then, Father Roesch suddenly de- 
cided to try again. He asked the 
guard to let him go to the comman- 
dant, this time alone. As he was ap- 


proaching the prison office, the com- 
mandant was just_ stepping out. 
They met in the corridor and the 
man said, “I am glad you came back, 
Father. I have just decided to let all 
of you go.” The good news made 
Father Roesch motionless. Without 
saying a word, he squeezed the com- 
mandant’s hand. Then, like a child, 
he jumped with joy and made the 
flight of stairs in a few leaps. He 
shouted, “We are free. We can go!” 

Today Father Roesch rather dis- 
likes to talk about those past days of 
danger and glory amidst sacrifice. It 
causes him almost. physical pain. But 
his story will not die. 

Torn between East and West, the - 
Germans need desperately a new tra- 
dition. The Christian heritage of the 
forgotten German underground 
fighters should be brought back to 
life. The record of those who fought 
and died for a free, Christian, and 
democratic Germany should become 
an inspiration for the future and the 
foundation of a new German tradi- 
tion of love of freedom. Helmut von 
Moltke, Father Alfred Delp, and 
other fallen heroes should be held up 
as prophets and the first pioneers of 
the young German democracy. Only 
on such a living legend can a new 
ideology of free men be born in Ger- 
many. 


They Also Believe in Freedom of the Seize 


Ix New York, the communist Daily Worker refused to accept ads for Guilty 
of Treason, a movie about the trial of Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty. The Worker 


is published by the Freedom of the Press Co., Inc. 


Newsweek (17 April ’50). 























The change-over from pews to theater seats has been gradual but steady 


Religion: Hollywood Style 


By ARCHIE ROBERTSON 
Condensed chapter of a book* 





—————\]os ANcELEs for many years 
has been recognized as the 
chief birthplace of new re- 
ligions. In this city a boy 
evangelist is advertised as “Little Da- 
vid, 65 Pounds of Holy Ghost Fire,” 
and a four-year-old child, ordained a 
minister of Old Time Faith, Inc., 
performs a marriage ceremony. We 
expect these things of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

My introduction to such churches 
came through a Los Angeles stenog- 
rapher who was living in Washing- 
ton during the war. We asked her 
how she liked the East. 

“Oh, it’s all right,” she said. “But I 
can’t understand all these funny old 
religions you have around here.” 

“What?” we asked. 

“Oh, you know—Baptists, Metho- 
dists, Presbyterians—things like that. 
We don’t have those much in Cali- 
fornia any more.” 

One Saturday morning, on a visit 
to Los Angeles, I looked into the tel- 
ephone book. Churches, Miscella- 
neous, took up more than a page. 
Should it be the Church of Spiritual 
and Mental Science, the Institute of 
the Cosmos, Ltd., the Haven of Rest, 














et rchie Robertson is not a Catholic. His 
father was professor at the Southern Bap- 
tist Theological seminary. His book That 
Old-Time Religion relates his experiences 
as he traveled 10,000 miles over the U. S. 
visiting hundreds of churches. The scenes 
described here are not merely funny. 
They are a disgrace to human intelligence; 
they bring discredit upon all religion; 
they do both God and the country.a dis- 
service. They should be regretted and 
discontinued. 


the Infinite Science church, the Psy- 
chosomatic Institute, the Universal 
Temple of Peace, the Ancient Chris- 
tian Fellowship, the Assembly of 
God, or the Assembly of Man? 

I dialed the number of a pictur- 
esque name. An angry female voice 
answered, “No, I am not a Fire- 
brand of the Lord! The telephone’s 
changed!”—and its owner hung up. 

The Nuptial Feast Ecclesiae didn’t 
answer. The voice at the Great I Am 
temple seemed slightly puzzled at a 
query about morning service. 

“Well, we have an Activity at ten 
o'clock.” 

Sunday morning I found the 
white stuccoed temple of the Great I 
Am on a downtown street. It looked 


*That Old-Time Religion. Copyright, 1950, by the author. Reprinted with permission of 
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stale and dingy; and the white-paint- 
ed chairs inside were only sparsely 
filled; but an immense hubbub was 
going on. Worshipers clad in white 
were chanting loudly and moving 
about an altar-like arrangement; 
waves of violet light rippled over 
large rectangular screens at either 
side of a large chart of the human 
figure, from which a fleur-detlis and 
something like a Mazda light bulb 
were sprouting. A woman now came 
up and asked briskly and firmly if I 
belonged; the Activity was for mem- 
bers only; I should have to see Mr. 
Stone downstairs. In the office, 
meanwhile, the Activity continued 
to reach us through a loudspeaker; 
Mrs. Guy W. Ballard, widow of the 
founder, was speaking in a vibrant 
voice of vibrations, ascensions, elec- 
tronic tubes, and other matters. If 
you could only manage to vibrate at 
just the right rate, pouf!—up you go. 
“Keep me in the presence of the 
Mighty I am Saint German!” she 
chanted, “surrounded within and 
without by a wall of blue flame!” 

Mr. Stone, suave in white palm 
beach, explained that I could attend 
an evening service for neophytes, af- 
ter reading the beginner’s books. 
They were $5 a set. 

I continued my researches in the 
free public library, where I found a 
book entitled Psychic Dictatorship 
in America, by Gerald B. Bryan. 
Across the table sat a man with long 
hair, tanned face, and a T-shirt on 
which was pinned a simple wooden 


sign in block letters: PROPHET. 
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He escaped before I could make his 
acquaintance. I read on about the 
Great I Am; the late Mr. Ballard 
was indicted in 1929 for fraudulent 
gold-mine promotion. He took in an 
estimated $3 million from the cult 
before his ascension in 1940. At one 
time during the 1930’s Mr. Ballard 
and a few close friends used to sit 
nightly in a hotel room, holding 
hands and looking intently at a gild- 
ed goblet containing a few gold 
trinkets and coins. Upon this ob- 
ject was placed a blacklist of names, 
headed by those of the President of 
the U. S. and his wife. Thrusting 
their hands rhythmically back and 
forth, they then chanted a decree: 
“Stiffen on the cross of blue flame all 
those who oppose this light! Blast! 
Blast! Blast their carcasses from the 
face of the earth forever!” 


Tue late Aimee Semple McPherson 
died in 1944 from an overdose of 
sleeping powder. She was reported 
to be a warmhearted person, who 
made strangers feel at home. Her 
spectacular scenes are still remem- 
bered—Sister Aimee in football togs, 
carrying the ball of the Four-Square 
Gospel for a touchdown; or speed- 
ing down the ramp to the front of 
the auditorium on a motorcycle, 
dressed as a cop, slamming on the 
brakes, blowing a whistle, and rais- 
ing her white-gloved hand to the 
congregation: “Stop! You're speed- 
ing to hell!” For her sermon on 
“The Merry-Go-Round Broke 
Down,” she draped her great tem- 
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ple in canvas like a circus tent. The 
merry-go-round was civilization, 
and Sister Aimee appeared. dressed 
as a mechanic to fix it up. 

She was a beautiful woman, noted 
for her love affairs, which became 
public property. 

In 1922, Sister Aimee had arrived 
in Los Angeles with $100 and a bat- 
tered automobile. Within four years 
she had built her huge $14-million 
Angelus temple with its 5000 seats 
and had become the most famous 
evangelist of her time. It was in 1926 
that she disappeared. She had been 
last seen in a bathing suit on the 
beach near Ocean park, and it was 
thought at first that she had 
drowned. Thousands gathered to 
pray on the beach, an airplane 
dropped flowers on the waters, and 
at a great memorial meeting in An- 
gelus temple $35,000 was collected. 
One young man drowned, trying to 
find Sister Aimee in the ocean. 

After three days, Sister Aimee re- 
appeared. The wire services filed 
95,000 words a day from Los Ange- 
les on the event, airplanes showered 
roses upon her railroad train, and 
she walked out of the depot on a car- 
pet of flowers. She said that she had 
been kidnaped; but apparently she 
had passed the time in a cottage 
with a former operator at the temple 
radio station known as Goggles. Her 
followers did not care. When she 
was placed on trial for giving false 
information designed to interfere 
with the orderly processes of the law, 
they gathered in the temple and 
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defiantly shouted for all to hear: 


Identifications may come, 
Identifications may go, 
Goggles may come, 
Goggles may go, 

But are we downbearted? 
No! No! No! 


She wrote newspaper articles 
about her various marriages, and 
continued to direct her church, with 
250 local branches in this country 
and abroad. After her death in 1944, 
for nearly a week, as she lay in state, 
1,000 people passed by her bier each 
hour. As she was buried in Forest 
Lawn, the acres of flowers, the 600- 
foot floral cross, and the great proces- 
sion were photographed from the 
air. 


One Sunday afternoon I encoun- 
tered a short, rabbity little man puf- 
fing along beside me toward the | 
Shrine Civic auditorium. He was a 
clerk in the city post office, he said; 
and his eyes, timid behind thick 
glasses, kept looking at his wrist 
watch in apprehension. We were 
both a little late for the service of 
Doctor Clem Davies’ Prophetic 
Ministry, Inc. 

“There’s nobody like Aimee,” he 
said, “you should have come while 
Aimee was here.” 

I asked about the prophet we 
were going to hear. “Oh, he’s good, 
all right. Inside stuff you don’t get 
other places.” 

On the sidewalk by the Shrine 
auditorium agents of a rival orator 
passed out yellow handbills adver- 
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tising the return to the city of Dr. 
Joe Jeffers, Brilliant Authority on 
Bible Prophecy and Occult Reve- 
lations. (Dr. Jeffers, I learned later, 
had been in retreat under federal 
auspices, @ matter connected with 
the theft of his ex-wife’s automo- 
bile.) We hurried on into the enor- 
mous, softly lit, carpeted hall. It was 
more than two-thirds filled with 
comfortable people, tending toward 
middle age, who relaxed in theater 
seats after a bout of hymn-singing. 
The collection was in progress. 

Dr. Davies, in appearance a thin- 
faced, successful businessman, stood 
behind a pulpit at the left of the 
stage. An attractive young woman, 
her legs crossed, sat at the right. In 
center stage a large metal cross was 
flanked by electric torches on stand- 
ards. 

As the plates were passed, the 
prophet discussed with us his plans 
for stepping-up the kilowatts; his 
broadcasts already brought mail 
from Texas and the Pacific North- 
west. The basket was taken behind 
a velvet curtain for counting; more 
than $300 had been raised. There 
was then a second collection for 
“church expenses,” not otherwise 
explained. He now read the 28th 
chapter of Isaias, interjecting a re- 
mark about the poor morals of the 
“aliens and international bankers” 
now enjoying American hospitality. 

Morgan, Mellon, and Kiihn-Loeb. 
he said, had just bought a local radio 
station and “thrown the evangelical 
Christians off the air.” His own ap- 
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proach to his subject, this afternoon, 
seemed notably cautious. He re- 
ferred to a well-known business- 
men’s weekly letter which a “kind 
friend” had sent him. “Even these 
. . - Babylonian lads” (the tiniest 
pause before he pronounced the 
word Babylonian brought harsh, 
cackling laughter) admitted, he said, 
that war was likely within five or 
ten years. “That’s what the merchant 
princes say, the wise guys, the slap- 
happy Babylonian boys!” Sure now 
that he meant the Jews, the audience 
laughed loudly. He said the City of 
Los Angeles had raised taxes again; 
he advised his listeners not to pay 
taxes for improvements which 
would be obsolete upon the collapse 
of “The System.” He shouted that 
“we're paying three to four times 
too much for telephones.” He read a 
list of the leading investment houses 
of the country; before the name of 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. he interpo- 
lated quickly, softly, “I wonder who 
this is.” 

“Unless the Lord comes,” he said, 
“you'll find that the soldier boys will 
not look at the situation calmly. 
Look what happened down in Ten- 
nessee.” (There had recently been 
a race riot there.) “Don’t forget 
there are 13 million veterans. God 
help The System if they ever get to- 
gether!” 

In the adjoining seat my friend 
the post-office clerk sucked in his 
breath sharply. His eyes shone with 
pleasurable fright. 

Now Dr. Davies exclaimed with 
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virtuous anger, “The trouble is that 
then the agitators will come out!” 


Wuen I left, he had been talking 
two hours, and was still going 
strong. I missed the little post-office 
clerk, but on the bus I fell into talk 
with another departing worshiper: 
a woman of indeterminate age and 
marital status, with carefully bleach- 
ed hair. 

“That’s the Mulligan mansion,” 
she said, pointing out the sights from 
the bus window. “They say it cost 
$4 million, and the inside is gor- 
geous. A friend of mine went there 
once.” 

She was divorced, and liked south- 
ern California because there were so 
many interesting things to do on a 
small income. She had formerly been 
a Methodist, and then a Christian 
Scientist. 

“I’m really not anything now. 
Isn’t that awful? But I believe in 
being broadminded. What do you 
think of Mr. Davies?” 

It wasn’t the plain old Gospel, I 
said; and she looked at me doubt- 
fully. “There doesn’t seem much 
brotherly love in it, does there?” she 
remarked. “You ought to have been 
here while Aimee was alive.” 

Several blocks back from the sea, 
I heard the hill twang mingle with 
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the flat tones of the Middle West, 
in a week-night meeting of the Santa 
Monica Assembly of God. Their 
small, flat-topped stucco building 
had theater seats, which in Los An- 
geles seem to be gradually displacing 
pews. On the wall behind the ros- 
trum, the sort of raised, flowing 
script like that everyone associates 
with a cocktail lounge or department 
store, spelled “My Redeemer Liv- 
eth.” But these were country people 
come to town. They clapped hands 
merrily as they sang Traveling On; 
the piano player leaned back with a 
wide, zany smile; a mother in the 
back row cuffed her little boy be- 
cause after the music stopped he kept 
on clapping. The preacher gibed at 
the people for their lack of enthu- 
siasm: “Come on now, folks, if you 
aren’t careful you might get a bless- 
ing.” 

A woman in the front row popped 
up promptly, raised her arms in a 
trancelike position, and began to 
speak “in tongues.” The preacher 
asked, “Can anyone translate?” 

No one translated; and he launch- 
ed into his sermon on the themes of 
Hiroshima, Nagasaki, Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and the approaching 
End. “The Lord is coming,” he said. 
“Not with an Indian love call, but 
with a shout!” 


A+: surely hath failed to apprehend the comprehensiveness of God, nor hath 
he compassed Him in all His aspects and dimensions, who hath not realized 
that almighty God not only created the kitten but also taught it to play with 


its tail, 


Brother Donatus in Mystics All by Enid Dennis. 





And what it knows, it frequently 
changes its mind about 


Sczence Can’t Know Everything 


By ANTHONY STANDEN 
Condensed chapter of a book* 


Hysics, the study of 

material things that 

are not alive, is the 
most highly developed 
and the oldest science. It 
was well under way as 
early as the 17th century. 
Physics unquestionably 
is science at its best. It 
would be hard to find, in 
the history of human 
thought, a grander con- 
ception than Newton’s 
laws of motion and the 
theory of gravitation. These amaz- 
ingly bold assumptions are now so 
much a part of our thinking that it 
is hard to realize their astonishing 
character. The first assumes that a 
moving body does not, as everyone 
would at first suppose, require a 
force to keep pushing it along, but 
on the contrary will go on moving 
forever except for some force stop- 
ping it. The second assumption is 
even more preposterous: any two 
objects, anywhere, are all the time 
“attracting” one another. There is 
not the faintest suggestion as to how 
this “attraction” occurs, although it 
works at a distance with no sign of 
anything to account for it in the 





space between the ob- 
jects. From two wild and 
improbable assumptions 
come the most amazing 
results. All the phenom- 
ena of astronomy, which 
had always baffled the 
acutest minds, the move- 
ment of the heavens, of 
the sun and moon, the 
complex movements of 
the planets, suddenly 
tumble together and be- 
come intelligible interms 
of one staggering assumption. This 
is science on a grand scale. This is 
science worth knowing about. But 
it ought to be more generally known, 
and widely publicized, that physics 
is not a body of immutable truth; it 
is a body of well-supported probable 
opinion only, and its ideas may be 
exploded at any time. 

Back in the old days, when the. 
theory that light consisted of vibra- 
tions was regarded as unquestioned 
truth, scientists “postulated” an ether 
to do the vibrating. It was a sort of— 
well, it’s hard to say what it was like, 
because it was not like any substance 
that we know; but whatever it was, 
it permeated all space, whether that 


*Science Is a Sacred Cow. Copyright, 1950, by the author. Reprinted with permission of 
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space happened to be occupied by 
matter or not. It had to offer no re- 
sistance whatsoever to solid bodies 
moving through it. Hard as it was 
to believe, and impossible to imagine, 
one had only to assume it, and all 
we knew about light became com- 
pletely and utterly “explained.” And 
this is what science always aims for, 
a postulate that will explain phe- 
nomena. 

Modern physicists pay no atten- 
tion to ether. They began to doubt 
when they realized they never could 
find it, however hard they looked. 
No experiment revealed it. So the 
scientists reconsidered. “Why did we 
ever suppose there was such a thing 
anyway?” they said. “Because we 
found that light is vibrations, and 
there must be something to vibrate. 
But must there? That is only a gram- 
matical necessity, to supply a subject 
for the verb ‘vibrate.’ We are not 
bound by grammatical necessities— 
throw it out!” So they threw it out. 

In the grand old 19th-century days, 
physicists were convinced that every- 
thing goes according to rule. Once 
the laws of nature were discovered, 
it would be possible to work every- 
thing out. The stars obeyed the law 
of gravitation. Light was vibrations, 
and these were understood pretty 
thoroughly. Electricity was rather 
more troublesome, but many of its 
laws had been found, and the rest 
would eventually be discovered, 
given enough time. And when all 
the laws of nature were in, it would 


be possible to predict everything, 


provided we had the necessary data. 
If we could know the position and 
velocity (and perhaps a few other 
things) of every atom of matter in 
the entire universe, then the laws of 
nature could be used to predict the 
whole future course of the system. 
This belief is called determinism, 
and until 1900 it seemed quite plaus- 
ible. But the quantum theory, devel- 
oped about that time, shook it severe- 
ly, and physics since has lost much 
of its brazen self-confidence—to its 
own great improvement. 

Quantum theory is tricky stuff. To 
understand it fully requires a lot of 
mathematics. But what it means is 
that physicists have now found that 
determinism does not work when 
applied to extremely small things, 
such as electrons and atoms, when 
considered individually. They can- 
not tell what an electron is going to 
do, nor when it is going to do it. 
They can tell about a great many 
electrons, in an average way. Of a 
million electrons they can say that 
600,000 will move within one second 
and 400,000 will not. Although it 
may be 600,001 electrons that move, 
or even 600,002, what are one or two 
electrons among so many? For ordi- 
nary practical purposes an uncer- 
tainty about one or two electrons 
makes no difference at all, for we 
normally deal not in measly mil- 
lions, but in quintillions at least. But 
even so the old-fashioned determin- 
ism is gone. It is now believed that 
it will never be possible to predict 
the future completely from any 
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amount of knowledge of the present, 
however extensive. 

If the idols of scientists were piled 
on one another as on a totem pole, 
the topmost one would be a grinning 
fetish called measurement. Both 
chemists and physicists worship be- 
fore measurement. But the fact that 
you can measure something doesn’t 
even prove it exists. This may seem 
strange, but it is true, and there are 
plenty of examples to prove it. Take 
the ether, for example: scientists 
measured the ratio of its elasticity to 
its density. That didn’t make ether 
true. The ancient astronomer Ptol- 
emy and the Renaissance astronomer 
Copernicus (and all astronomers in 
between) explained the movements 
of the planets by what they called 
“epicycles,” which were arrived at 
by a strict application of the modern 
scientific method. The epicycles were 
measured, and their size was record- 
ed with great precision. Yet they 
have absolutely disappeared, and for 
300 years and more, no astronomer 
has used an epicycle or anything 
like one. 

If you look at, say, the edge of a 
table, you know it is there, and you 
can measure it by getting a ruler 
and laying it off so many times along 
the edge of the table. But you do 
not know that it is there because you 
are able to measure it; it is the other 
way around, you are able to measure 
it because it is really there. You 
measured it by taking your standard 
of comparison, the ruler, and placing 
it alongside the thing to be meas- 
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ured, the table. This is genuine meas- 
urement, and only things that really 
exist can be measured in this way. 
Unfortunately, there are many meas- 
urements in physics that are not 
made in this genuine way. When 
physicists say that the diameter of a 
hydrogen atom is two ten-millionths 
of a centimeter, do they mean that 
they took a ruler marked out in ten- 
millionths of a centimeter, brought 
it up alongside a hydrogen atom, 
and compared the two? They didn’t 
do anything of the kind. They sim- 
ply made a hypothesis; they reasoned 
that if the diameter of the atom were 
that number of ‘ten-millionths, then 
the results of a certain experiment 
would be thus and so, exactly the 
way it was actually found to be. The 
same indirect kind of “measure- 
ment” was made in the case of the 
epicycles, and the ether. A great 
many measurements of physics are 
of this indirect kind, which gives no 
proof of the existence of the thing to 
be measured. We do not know 
about atoms from atoms having been 
weighed, measured and counted, al- 
though physicists often make this 
implication. Just because certain 
kinds of work in physics are de- 
scribed as “atom-smashing,” does 
not prove that there are such things 
as atoms. Maybe the physicists are 
entirely deluded in thinking that the 
results they get from their cyclotrons 
have anything to do with atoms. 
The “atomic” bomb does not prove 
that there must be atoms. The exist- 
ence of the bomd is indisputable, but 
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is it atomic? It could be that physi- 
cists 100 years from now will look 
back with amusement to the days 
“when people thought that that 
crude bomb had something to do 
with ‘atoms.’ Of course, we know 
better, now.” 

Do we have any proof, then, that 
there are such things as atoms? The 
answer is that physics can never 
prove things in the way things are 
proved in mathematics, by eliminat- 
ing all other possibilities. At present 
no one can think of any alternative 
to the atomic theory, but that does 
not prove that tomorrow someone 
may not think of some utterly aston- 
ishing new theory that does without 
atoms. 

And so the existence of atoms 
is not proved, but only rendered 
highly probable. But it is rendered 
very highly probable. The evidence 
for atoms is so strong that it is in 
the highest degree improbable (al- 
though not quite impossible) that 
anyone will ever be able to account 
for all the facts that are now known 
without using atoms of some kind. 
And that is near enough to a proof 
for all practical purposes, and it cer- 
tainly justifies the physicists in going 
ahead, as they do, with an unshak- 
able faith in their atoms. And yet 
even at that, they overdo things. One 
physicist said, “One of the things 
which distinguishes ours from all 
earlier generations is this, that we 
have seen our atoms.” He didn’t 
really mean it. He knew that there 
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is very good reason for thinking we 
shall never be able to see atoms. The 
idea at the back of his mind, being 
translated, is “The path of an atom 
can be observed and photographed 
just as the trail of a shooting star 
can be observed.” He meant only 
that we can see the trail of an atom. 
Now just, suppose that a hunter were 
to announce, “I saw a tiger on Long 
Island yesterday.” If, on close ques- © 
tioning, he were to back down to 
“What I mean is, I saw the trail of 
a tiger,” would he be believed in 
the clubhouse? 

Physics is really a splendid sub- 
ject, as far as it goes, but it doesn’t 
go far enough. It doesn’t go any fur- 
ther than the physical world. Physi- 
cists are like other people. The 
lawyer sees everything in terms of 
statutes and cases, the soldier in 
terms of national defense, the jour- 
nalist in terms of headlines and 
scoops, the teacher in terms of class- 
rooms and hours. The physicist is 
prone to see the world as made up of 
electrons and protons (oh yes, and 
positrons and neutrons and deuter- 
ons and mesons and a few other 
“ons”) which are continually inter- 
acting on one another, and some- 
times jumping from place to place in 
an unpredictable manner. But is the 
universe to be thought of in terms of 
electrons and protons? Or is it to be 
thought of in terms of good and 
evil? Merely to ask the question is 
to realize at least one very important 
limitation of physics. 





Catholic traditions among the gypsies are pretty 
well worn away, but a core of faith remains 


Gypsies Live 


Like This 


By JAMES D. LOEFFLER, S.J. 


Condensed from the Social Justice Review* 


USED to run a little settle- 
ment house for children 
in a run-down area of 
Boston. 

One day, twe gypsy boys came in. 
The older, a fine-appearing lad of 
about 14, did the talking; the other 
was two or three years younger. 
Both were dark with very black 
hair; and both were reserved. 

The older boy, Richard, was very 
intelligent. He told me he wrote all 
the letters which kept the local 
branch of his tribe in touch with 
branches in other cities from Maine 
to Tennessee. The correspondence 
was carried on in English. No gypsy 
I met was able to read or write in 
his own language, though it was al- 
ways spoken among themselves. 

Richard said he supported his 
grandmother, his uncle, and a baby 
niece, all of whom lived together in 
two unfurnished rooms. I asked how 
many there were in his family. He 
answered, “About 100, I think.” But 
he regarded all his relatives as mem- 
bers of one family. The aged grand- 
mother was head of the family and 


kept all the money. His father, 
mother, brother, and sister were 
scattered about in other parts of the 
city, living with other relatives, and 
they visited each other from time to 
time. If one group was getting along 
better and bringing in more money, 
other members of the family who 
were not doing so well moved in 
with them. 

No one would ever knowingly 
hire gypsies: they were feared and 
distrusted. Richard said he resented 
this, because he belonged to the 
“good” gypsies. The Snake tribe 
were different. His family didn’t 
associate with the Snake tribe. They 
were bad. They “gypped” and stole. 
But the Johnson tribe were all good 
and honest. Sure, they told fortunes 
and made clever trades, but that was 
not dishonest; they begged some- 
times, but they never stole, unless 
some food when they were starving. 

Richard made his money shining 
shoes and selling papers. He turned 
the money over to his grandmother, 
who doled it out only for the neces- 
sities of life. He was shocked when 
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asked if he ever kept any of it to 
buy things for himself. He wouldn’t 
think of it. 

Richard’s home was in a cheap 
tenement in the slums. He lived on 
the top floor. There were the usual 
built-in sink and cabinets, and a gas 
stove for cooking. Nothing else. The 
floor was thickly spread with blan- 
kets, and the family walked around 
the house in bare feet. At night they 
curled up in the blankets in a corner. 
They ate their meals seated on the 
floor. When they moved, they simply 
rolled up pots and pans and extra 
clothes in the blankets from the floor, 
slung them over their shoulders, and 
were off. 

Unfortunately, moving was too 
often necessary. People did not want 
to live in the same building, or 
neighborhood, with gypsies. A well- 
dressed young man from the tribe 
would call upon a landlord, select 
an apartment, and make a down pay- 
ment on the rent. Immediately after- 
wards, the gypsy family would move 
in, as quietly as possible. But soon 
other tenants and neighbors would 
find out they were gypsies and clam- 
or to the landlord to put them out. 
Whether they were able to pay the 
rent or not made no difference: the 
gypsies must go. Faced with this in- 
justice, they paid no further rent, but 
hung on as long as possible. Then, 
with an uncanny knowledge of 
when the police were coming, they 
would move out as suddenly as they 
had come—and just ahead of the 


police. 
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Richard’s grandmother was cor- 
dial, but with reserve and watchful- 
ness. Her piercing black eyes seemed 
able to read through you. She was 
quite an actress, too, when begging 
for money to buy milk for the hun- 
gry baby on the floor. The small 
leather bag of money tied to her 
waist led me to suspect her of hy- 
pocrisy. But Richard explained that 
that money was not theirs. It was 
money not to be used until next 
summer, when they would gather 
with all the other branches of their 
tribe in the Adirondacks. It had to 
be set aside during the winter to tide 


them over the “encampment,” and | 


could not be touched no matter what 
the emergency. 

Richard had come to accept all 
this as a necessary part of his life 
as a gypsy. But he could not under- 
stand the personal persecution of 
boys in his school. Shifted from 
place to place, and school to school, 
often out of class for long periods, 
he never had any friends or com- 
panions of long standing. Hence, he 
was frequently the object of chil- 
dren’s cruelty. In an unexpected 
burst of confidence one day, he 
asked, “Is it true what the boys say 
about me in school? That we’re gyp- 
sies because we ‘gyp’ everybody?” 
There was great relief in his face 
when I explained to him that the 
gypsies were much older than the 
slang phrase “to gyp”; that their 
name probably came from “Egypt,” 
the most likely place of origin of the 


gypsy tribes. 
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The gypsy family made it a mat- 
ter of policy.not to let their children 
make deep friendships with non- 
gypsy children. They feared it might 
| lead to discontent and desertions 
from tribal life and. customs. They 
made frequent long-distance moves, 
and kept the children from school 
for long periods, sometimes alto- 
gether. 

Despite their lack of schooling, 
the gypsy children.I knew had re- 
markably acute memories. Out of 
one group of six boys under instruc- 
y tion, Richard was the only one who 
could read the children’s catechism. 
But all of them could remember and 
recite word for word the prayers and 
lessons, after merely hearing them 
read once or twice. 

Richard told me gypsies were “all 
Catholics,”. and always had been. If 
so, they were certainly in need of 
instruction. It is required by tribal 
law, he said, that the father baptize 
every baby as soon as it is born. Did 
they go to church? Yes. When? 
= Mostly when we're in trouble: 
when someone is dying, or when the 
police put someone in jail, or some- 
thing like that. Then everybody goes 
tochurch every day until the trouble 
is over.” 

How about marriage? They ob- 
tained no license, went to no church. 
But their own ceremony was very 
formal, and the celebration lasted for 
eight days. The heads of each family 
presided and gave the bride and 
groom to each other according to 
their own ritual. 
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I asked Richard one day how he 
would like to live as other boys, in 
a permanent home, with friends and 
classmates and neighbors, a regular 
church to go to, and a complete edu- 
cation. He was wistful as he replied 
that he would like it very much. 

“Supposing, then,” I said, “I 
should ask your family to let you be 
adopted into a regular home, where 
an American family could make you 
their own son: would your family. 
mind, do you think? Would you 
like to try it?” 

“Sure I would like it. And my 
family wouldn’t mind, I guess. But 
it wouldn’t work out!” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I’m a gypsy. Once a gyp- 
sy, always a gypsy. It’s in my blood 
—I’ve got to be a gypsy.” 

He had been made to believe this 
so thoroughly that there was no 
changing him. It was stronger than 
any tie of family love or loyalty. He 
was different from the rest of men; 
that was a fact accepted and resigned 
to. 
Suddenly one day Richard and his 
cousins did not show up for class. I 
had seen them that morning and 
they had said nothing of leaving. 
Had I been mistaken in them? 
Three days later the lads showed up 
at the rectory door. They had had 
nothing to eat, had walked since 
early morning. But they had to keep 
their promise. They came to say 
good-by, to ask about keeping their 
catechisms, to know what I wanted 
them to do. When they had gone 
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home after seeing me the morning another city, through complicated 
of their departure, the family was routes and city traffic, to fulfill a 
ready to. move. They were given no __ pledge they had made to a stranger 
time to see me. But, faithful to the of another race who had befriended 
end, they walked many miles, from them. They had not forgotten. 


The Whole Meaning of Man 


Do nor forget thy Maker, now, while youth lasts; now, while the evil 
days are still far off, the years that pass unwelcomed. Not yet the ob- 
scuration of sun and moon and starlight; and the clouds that still 
gather when the rainy season is done. One day, palsy will shake those 
door-keepers, those stalwart guards will be bowed with age; rarer, 
now, the busy maidens at the mill, dimmer, now, those bright glances 
from the windows. The street-doors shut, muffled the hum of the mill, 
bird-song for waking-time, and all the echoes of music faint! Fear 
upon every height, terrors on the road; almond-blossom matched for 
whiteness; the grasshopper’s weight a burden now; the spiced food 
untasted! Man is for his everlasting homé, and already the mourners 
are astir in the streets. That, or else yonder cord of silver will be loosed, 
yonder golden skein unravelled; pitcher broken beside the fountain, 
wheel lost in the well; with that, back goes dust to its parent earth, 
and the spirit returns to God who gave it. 

A shadow’s shadow, he, the Spokesman, tells us, a world of 
shadows! 

Abundant wisdom the Spokesman had, to be the oracle of his 
people; the story of his life. he made known to them, laid secrets bare, 
and proverbs framed a many. Savings of much import he devised, and 
nothing his pen set down but was truth unalloyed. Sharp goads they 
are to sting us, sharp nails driven deep home, these wise. words left 
to us by many masters, but all echoing one shepherd’s voice. Let these, 
my son, be all the wisdom thou cravest; this writing of books is an 
endless matter, and from overmuch study nature rebels. 

Conclude we then thus in general: Fear God, and keep His com- 
mandments; this is the whole meaning of man. No act of thine but 
God will bring it under His scrutiny, deep beyond all thy knowing, 
and pronounce it good or evil. 


Chapter 12 of Ecclesiastes from The Old Testament, a new translation 
by Ronald Knox. (Copyright, 1950, by Sheed & Ward, Inc. 1604 pp. $5.) 
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Ily Soviet Childhood 


By PETER PIROGOV 
Condensed from a book* 


who escaped so dramatically from Russia in October, 

1948. His autobiography is important because it tells 
for the first time the story of a member of a new Rus- 
sian generation, the generation which grew up entirely 
under communism. Peter Pirogov was born in 1920, lived 
in a collective settlement, and until the 2nd World War 
worked as a teacher. During the war, he was a Red Air 
Force navigator in the Ukraine and Poland. 


prme PIROGOV is one of the two Soviet: fiers 


*Why I Escaped. Copyright, 1950, by Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 270 Madison 
Ave., New York City, 16. 336 pp. $3.50. 











My Soviet Childhood 


By PETER PIROGOV 


UR VILLAGE was called Kop- 

tev. It was small and cozy, 

situated on both banks of a 

narrow river. The villagers 

all knew each other and 

lived in peace and friendship. Before 

collectivization they had been well 

off. The days passed in hard labor 

and the nights rang with the songs 

of merry girls, the cheering sound 

of mouth organs, and the beat of 
dancing feet. 


Considering the size of our fam- 
ily, we did not own a great deal of 
land. Work in the field, therefore, 
was accomplished quickly, and dur- 
ing the fall and winter the men were 
occupied with making felt boots for 


the entire district. Grandfather’s 
skill was in high repute and buyers 
came from as far as 50 miles away. 
On Sundays the house was always 
full of strangers. Friendly greetings 
and the bang of the door opening 
and closing could be heard all day. 
Men came, got their boots, praising 
the handiwork, had a drink of vod- 
ka, and parted the best of friends. 
From his talks with the customers, 
grandfather always knew what was 
happening in the entire district. 
The young folks vanished during 
the days off. They only came home 
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for dinner and left immediately 
afterward. Sometimes at night a 
whole gang of young girls and fel- 
lows crowded the house, begging 
Uncle Maxim to take his mouth or- 
gan and play for them in the street. 

Life in Koptev continued its rela- 
tively even flow until 1930. That was 
the year of collectivization. It was a 
year of high-sounding phrases and 
far-reaching economic changes for 
the peasants of the country. That 
year the Russian peasant still spoke 
his mind here and there; after col- 
lectivization, and until the outbreak 
of war, he walked the fields of 
“Mother Russia” with his head § 
bowed, his lips tightly sealed, his 
God buried in his heart. 

In 1930 I was ten years old. The 
old and the new were represented 
for me by family and teachers, re- 
spectively. And I was torn between 
them. 

I remember the day I came home 
from school deeply worried. How 
would father receive my news? I 
hoped that he would not be at home, 
that I would be able to talk to my 
mother first and let her do the rest. 
Because mother wasn’t like him; she 
was a class-conscious citizen. Even 
though she was not an “activist” in 
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the Bolshevik party, she did listen 
with interest to my tales from school 
—about Lenin and Marx and the 
other leaders. But all father was con- 
cerned with were the three R’s. He 
often left the room when we talked 
of those other things. I hated him 
for that. He belonged to the intol- 
erable “irresponsible element.” 

“Element” was the word our 
teacher used whenever she spoke of 
bad people, and I was ashamed to 
realize that my father was one of 
them. Why couldn’t he be like Sasha 
Semenov’s dad, of whom everybody, 
including the principal himself, 
spoke with respect as an “activist,” 
an active member of the Bolshevik 
party. 

Coming from school that day I 
was carrying in my bag not only the 
red tie of the Pioneers but also a 
picture of Karl Marx. I had joined 
the Pioneers, even though neither 
mother nor dad knew anything 
about it yet. What would they say? 

Mother would probably agree to 
it, because she was in favor of the 
“new life.” She was the only “good 
element” in my father’s family, ex- 
cept perhaps Uncle Maxim and, al- 
though everybody loved her very 
much, they had long ago stopped 
talking politics in her presence. In 
fact, that’s why we moved away 
from grandfather’s farm and had 
our own house now. And, while my 
father said little, mother had her 
Way in most things. But sometimes, 
particularly when they quarreled 
about something important, father 
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flew into a terrible passion and then 
he was quite capable of hitting 
mother. I hated those scenes and 
hated my father at such moments. 
But he quieted down at once when- 
ever mother started crying, and 
begged her forgiveness at night. 


Bur what would happen today? 
Would he let me wear the red tie 
of the Pioneers? And the picture? 
Our teacher told us to hang it on 
the wall. It was nothing to Sasha 
Semenov, of course. It was common 
knowledge in the village that his 
father had already dumped all the 
icons and had hung pictures of 
Lenin in their place. Karl Marx, I 
thought, was even more important 
than Lenin. But my father. ... 

I had almost reached our house 
when my friend Kondrat ran up to 
me shouting, “I am a Pioneer! 
Look!” And opening up his coat he 
proudly displayed his dark-red tie. 

“Did your mother permit you?” 

“Of course. She’s an ‘activist.’ She 
is not like your dad. She even tied 
it herself and said that if I'll be a 
good Pioneer I'll grow up to be an 
officer of state.” 

“And I’ve got Karl Marx,” I brag- 
ged, but refrained just then from 
mentioning the tie. 

“Where d’you get it?” he asked, 
frowning. 

“Vera Pavlovna gave it to me.” 

“Wait till your dad sees it!” he 
cried with malicious joy. “He’s 
tough and he’s a bad element. I bet 
he’ll throw Karl out and beat you.” 
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I was pretty sure he was right, 
but took up his challenge. 

“You'll see. Come tomorrow and 
Karl will hang on the wall.” 

“All right. I'll come!” he said, 
and ran to the neighbors to show 
off his tie. 

I sighed. I’d have given anything 
to be a Pioneer. We had quite a few 
of them in school now and all the 
teachers loved them. Why, they even 
made speeches from the stage. I’d 
be mortified if I had to return the 
tie tomorrow just because of father’s 
stubbornness. I wished I’d never 
taken it. 

The Pioneers were wonderful and 
feared no one, not even the long- 
bearded priests. Last Easter they met 
in their club, dressed up and, to- 
gether with members of the Young 
Communist league and the village 
leaders, made for the church square. 
The shroud was being carried out 
of the church. The priest sang his 
litany. And, while all that was going 
on, the Pioneers and Komsomol 
members whistled, whirled rattles, 
and sang anticlerical lampoons to 
the accompaniment of mouth or- 
gans. And nobody dared stop them 
—everybody was afraid because they 
were “the state,” they represented 
power, and the priest was nobody. 
Sisson Ivanovich even dressed up as 
the devil himself and nearly fright- 
ened the people to death until he 
opened his mouth, shouting, “Ah— 
afraid, are you? I’m not afraid of 
your God!” Then the men recog- 
nized him and gave him a thorough 
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beating. Everybody thought God 
would punish them all but He did 
not. Why, even the teacher said, 
“You see, children, they talk about 
God! Where is He? If He were 
real, surely He would have pun- 
ished the Pioneers yesterday for dis- 
turbing the proceedings? All that is 
just a ruse to fool the people.” She 
was right. The next day, the Pio- 
neers got beautiful new shirts. 

I wanted to belong to the Pioneers 
and today I had got up the courage 
to enlist. If only my father ... why 
couldn’t he be like Sasha’s dad? 

“Well, son, what’s new?” Mother 
greeted me. “Any exams today? 
None? All right, then, sit down and 
eat.” 

The door flew open and my 
younger sister Shura ran into the 
house, her cheeks red from the cold. 

“Mother, what do you think we 
saw? We were skating and there 
was Kondrat—he’s become a god- 
less! He opened his coat and let us 
see his red tie—we all ran away from 
him. Isn’t he ashamed of himself? 
Auntie Lena surely doesn’t know.” 

“She does so,” I remarked between 
mouthfuls. | 

“I bet she doesn’t,” Shura cried. J 
“She’s nice. She won’t let him into 
the house.” 

“Nonsense,” I answered hotly. 
“She’s an ‘activist.’ She gave him 
permission to join the Pioneers and 
even tied the tie herself. He told me. 
He'll grow up to be an official.” 

Mother was listening attentively 
to our discussion. 
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“So he'll be an official!” Shura was 
not impressed. “God will punish 
him, won’t he, mother? I’ll never 
become a godless when I go to 
school. God doesn’t like that, does 
he, mother?” 

“Punish?” I said with contempt. 
“Did he punish the Pioneers when 
they disturbed the Easter service?” 

“Eat, Peter, eat,” mother said se- 
verely. “And don’t talk about things 
you don’t understand, Shura. You’re 
too little yet.” 

“Did vou bring any new books, 
Peter? Let me see the pictures.” 
Shura grabbed my bag, which I had 
put close to me on the bench. 

“Don’t you touch that!” I shouted 
excitedly. 

“Aha! You probably had bad 
marks today and won’t show.” 

My youngest sister had come in in 
im the meantime and both rejoiced over 
the idea that I had bad marks. I was 
beside myself. Why did I have to be 
so silly and sign up for the Pioneers? 
I started to cry and, forgetting my 
bag, ran out of the house to my 
grandfather’s, I stayed there over- 
night. 


_ ly the morning mother came to 


pick me up and said, “Well, my god- 
less, let’s go home, and don’t be 
afraid. I’ve had a talk with father 
and he agrees that, if you want to be 
a Pioneer—you may.” 

“What?” Grandfather Andrey 
shouted. “Must we have the godless 
n our family, too?” 

“What can you do, dad?” mother 
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said soothingly. “All children be- 
come Pioneers these days. That’s the 
new life. How can we force him to 
remain an outsider? It would only 
get him into trouble.” 

“Well, may God forgive you. He’s 
yours and you're responsible for 
him,” he sighed unhappily. Mother 
and I went out. 

The next day I went to school 
proudly displaying my red tie. But 
that was only half the story. There 
was still the problem of Karl Marx. 
Mother had looked through my bag 
when I ran out of the house and, 
finding the red tie, had understood 
the cause of my nervousness. It had 
never occurred to her to look for 
anything further and she had not 
seen the picture. And now the teach- 
er was asking everyone in class what 
they had done with it. When Zoya 
Sorokin’s turn came, she wept bit- 
terly and told the teacher that her 
father had torn the picture in two 
and had thrown it into the oven. 

“And your mother?” 

“He ... he beat her,” Zoya cried 
loudly. I sat there and trembled, not 
knowing what to say. 

The teacher calmed Zoya down 
and promised to have a talk with 
her father. 

Then: “Pirogov?” 

I got up, embarrassed, but the red 
tie around my neck fired my cour- 
age. “We had no tacks and father 
promised to get some today.” 

At night, I showed mother the 
dangerous picture. “Oh, Peter, it was 
bad enough last night about the tie. 
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And now you want me to start all 
over again? You go talk to him.” 

“Mother, I’m scared ....” 

Father came in shortly after my 
friend Kondrat. He was in good hu- 
mor and laughed when he saw us. 

“Well, how are the devil’s chil- 
dren?” 

“Uncle Afonya, I’m a Pioneer,” 
Kondrat bragged. 

“That’s what I mean. Your new 
god is the devil, isn’t he?” 

We said nothing for a moment, 
but then Kondrat looked up at the 
walls and asked, “Where did you 
hang Karl Marx?” 

I felt the color rise to my face. 
Father, however, was interested. 
“Marx? What Marx?” 

“The teacher gave every Pioneer 
a picture of Karl Marx. And she told 
us to hang him on the wall. I’ve put 
mine up already.” 

“Have you got one, too?” Father 
turned to me. 

“He told me he'd hung him up,” 
Kondrat said. 

“T have it,” I whispered. 

“Well, show it to me.” 

With trembling hands I withdrew 
the picture from my bag. Would he 
tear it up like Zoya’s father? What 
would I say in class if he did? 

“So that’s what the top devil looks 
like, is it?” Father turned Karl Marx 
over and over in his hands. “Well, 
mother, what are we to do? Take 
down the icons and hang him in- 
stead? Let .our Pioneer pray to 
him?” 

He threw the picture on the bench 


next to me as if it were a useless 
piece of cardboard. But there was 
something in his voice that made me 
think that my cause was not all 
lost yet. 

“T'll hang him up over my cot, 
father. May I? The teacher will ask 
me again tomorrow.” 

“Do whatever you like. Hang him 
anywhere you like,” he answered in 
a weary voice. “Only don’t you 
touch the icon. That’s mine! You 
and your mother can pray to this 
bearded—” 

Mother said something, but I no 
longer listened. Together with Kon- 
drat I happily nailed the picture to 
the wall. That’s how “the bearded 
man” settled in our house. Next day 
I went to school, my soul at peace. 
I was everybody’s equal now. 


I toven the Pioneers and worked 
hard to be a good one. I learned by 
heart poems that scoffed at priests, 
the kulaks, or the czars, and I liked 
reciting them in front of the class. 
Shortly before May Day, 1931, the 
teacher gave me a talk to learn by 
heart, and said, “On the first of 
May you will speak in the name of 
the school.” 

It was a great honor to speak from 
the platform before so many people, 
and it was frightening, too. But 
mother and father were proud of me 
when I told them. I learned the talk 
by heart and practiced it several 
tithes in front of the class. My teach- 
er said I was doing well. 

Then came the long-awaited day. 
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The square was full of people 
dressed in their best clothes. There 
was music, and a merry-go-round 
for the children. Even some of the 
old men and women turned up— 
mostly because the band had prom- 
ised to play Easter music. The vil- 
lage had reason to celebrate. Life 
was not bad, even though for the 
last two years they were being 
scared by the word kolkhoz. There 
were rumors of terrible things hap- 
pening in the South—the Ukraine, 
the Don. But they hadn’t reached us 
yet. Expropriations had only just be- 
gun; some of the richer peasants lost 
their property and were exiled to the 
North. But that was all. The rest 
lived as they had in the past. Almost 
everyone had his own horse or two, 
and a cow. We had enough bread, 
too—few of the people were worried 
about the appearance of new words 
like kolkhoz. In short, everybody 
had a good time—Russian Easter 
that year had fallen on May Day! 

The chairman of the meeting ap- 
peared on the platform and the noise 
stopped abruptly. “Comrades! Con- 
gratulations on the First of May 
celebration.” 

“And a Happy Easter to you, Mar- 
ya Ivanovna,” the women greeted 
each other. 

The band played some stirring 
chords. Then the chairman made his 
speech. I stood near the platform 
and trembled in stage fright. I did 
not understand his speech, but then 
he announced, “I now give the word 
to Comrade Arkhangelsky.” 
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I had known Arkhangelsky for 


some time, and it seemed to me that 
no one was as clever and kind as 
that young man. He rose and non- 
chalantly hung his cap on a corner 
of the platform. He looked around 
him and then began to talk. When 
it came to the words he almost whis- 
tled them. I thought that was the 
apex of oratorical perfection. If only 
I could whistle like that! There was 
loud applause when he ended and 
the orchestra played another flour- 
ish. 

“Not a bad speaker, the young ras- 
cal,” said an old man near me who 


had had quite a few drinks. 


Nexr was a girl from our school. 
She was terribly frightened when 
she came up on the platform. She 
looked around helplessly, mur- 
mured a few words, and then, blush- 
ing in shame, ran away. The crowd 
laughed. 

“She tried—but couldn’t,” the old 
man commented. “Well, what did 
you expect—a female! Speechmak- 
ing is none of their business!” 

“The next speaker is Peter Piro- 
gov, 4th-grade pupil of our school,” 
said the chairman, and I felt my 
knees shake. 

“Don’t be nervous, Peter, do your 
job,” my teacher whispered. “Go up 
there, take a look at the people, 
calm down, and then start speak- 
ing.” 

I couldn’t see a thing when I 
mounted the platform. I decided to 
do exactly as Arkhangelsky had 
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done. I took off my cap and hung it 


on the edge of the platform. I 
glanced about me. The crowd was 
silent, expectant. I started to speak, 
low at first, but with greater courage 
as I remembered the words of my 
speech. They seemed to come of 
themselves, while I was waiting for 
an opportunity to let out a whistle 
as he had done. And toward the 
end, when it came to the slogans, I 
heard the last words end in a shrill 
whistle. It was over. The crowd ap- 
plauded and the orchestra played. 
The chairman lifted me up, carried 
me to the edge of the platform, and 
showed me off to the crowd, “This 
is the new generation, comrades, this 
is our future!” 

Just below the platform were my 
classmates and my teacher. She 
kissed me and, forgetting herself in 
her excitement, cried, “A born 
Trotzky ... just like Trotzky....” 
It was a dangerous name to utter, 
even then, but in the midst of festivi- 
ties the officials glossed over it. 

My grandfather pushed his way 
through to me and kissed me, too. 
He smelled slightly of vodka. “God- 
less you may be, but smart you are 
anyway; there’s a Pirogov for you!” 
His voice rang with pride. 

But the merciless commentator 
was by his side. “No, Andrey Maks- 
imich. It isn’t your blood that speaks 
in him. He goes the way of Ivan. 
But, generally speaking—he’s not 
bad. Let’s go, Andrey Maksimich, 
and have another drink.” 

From that day on I was a recog- 


nized Pioneer and orator. In school, 
in fact, I no longer bore my family 
name. Everybody called me Trotz- 
ky for fun. My childish future 
looked rosy. 


Bur the year 1931 was not to pass 
without tragedy. The new kolkhoz, 
which until then had been little 
more than a queer word, pushed its 
way rudely into our lives. The Pio- 
neers, and all pupils of the school, 
were given definite assignments. 
Led by our teachers we marched 
through the village, stopped before 
every house, and propagandized in 
chorus: “Dad and Mother, join the 
kolkhoz!” 

In those days my Grandfather 
Andrey, my Uncle Maxim, and 
many of my relatives, neighbors, 
and friends were expropriated as 
kulaks and driven from their homes 
—everybody, in fact, who refused to 
join the kolkhoz voluntarily. They 
lost all they owned: horses, cows, 
grain reserves, clothes, underwear, 
and furniture. Inexorably this fate 
closed in on us. Gloomy conversa- 
tions went on evening after evening. 

“Well, what are you thinking 
about?” mother would say, nervous 
and angry. “You've got to decide: 
go into the kolkhoz or move to 
tewn. They'll expropriate you, for 
sure.” 

“What am I, a kulak, that I should 
be expropriated?” father asked stub- 
bornly. “Everything we have we’ve 
earned with our bare hands. There’s 
no law that says I should be robbed.” 
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Mother knew that it was tough on 
him to part with his beloved land, 
leave the village of his birth, go to a 
strange city, and start anew. Should 
we join the kolkhoz? She did not 
know herself. She saw that father 
feared it more than death itself. And 
every night those of our friends who 
were not yet expropriated came to 
discuss the situation. 

“Well, Afanassey Andreevich, can 
you understand what’s going on?” 

“It’s not so difficult, Kirill Ivano- 
vich,” father replied hotly. “It’s clear 
to me. They want to turn us into 
utter slaves. As long as we are free, 
we're a lot of bother to them. Now 
they bring us a note saying, “You are 
to deliver so and so much grain.’ 
Well, we figure out if it isn’t too 
much. We must, after all, provide 
for the family, and keep enough for 
next year’s sowing, and make sure 
we don’t starve during the winter. 
So we deliver part of our quota, and 
hide the rest, bury it somewhere. 
But the powers never have enough. 
They start searching—it takes a lot 
until they find what one has hidden, 
and there are millions of us. But in 
the kolkhoz it'll be much simpler. 
Everything goes to one grain ele- 
vator. The authorities will take 
whatever they wish. They won't 
have to concern themselves with 
each of us individually. They’ll only 
have to make us work—not for our- 
selves but for others. D’you under- 
stand ?” 

“So that’s what came of our 
shouts of ‘Hurrah for the Soviets!’ 
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Afanassey Andreevich. Some ‘hur- 
rah’ it turned out to be.” 

I did not understand much of 
what they said, but I knew that fa- 
ther was refusing to join the kolk- 
hoz, and I did not like it. Our 
teachers had told us that the kolkhoz 
was the salvation for the peasant, 
that it was the best form of agricul- 
tural organization. And our teachers 
knew best. True, it hadn’t been nice 
to watch my grandfather and Uncle 
Maxim being robbed of everything, 
but surely it had been their own 
fault. Why hadn’t they joined the 
kolkhoz voluntarily ? 


One day, when I was returning 
home from school, I saw our cart in 
front of the house, harnessed with 
our horse and with mother’s cow 
tied at the back. Mother’s trunk was 
loaded on the cart. Through the 
open door I heard my sisters and 
mother crying. I ran to them. The 
same Soviet chairman who had lift- 
ed me high on the platform during 
the May Day parade walked up 
and down in our house shouting, 
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“Now you're getting it, you damn 
bourgeois kulaks! Refused to join 
the kolkhoz voluntarily, did you? 
We'll teach you a lesson. Take every- 
thing!” 

“We've taken everything, Com- 
rade Chairman,” one of his “acti- 
vists” said quietly. 

“What about the bed?” 

The activist was embarrassed. Si- 
lently he seemed to ask, how will 
they sleep if we take the bed? 

“I said take it. Don’t stand there 
like a post!” 

Two of the men lifted the bed 
up and took it into the street. In the 
corner stood my father, arms folded 
across his chest. He never said a 
word while the proceedings lasted. 
In another corner crouched the 
younger children, weeping loudly. 
Mother sat on the steps, her arms 
hanging limp, a picture of utter de- 
spondence. I looked from one to the 
other and my body shook. 

Through the window we saw how 
the men were taking down the chil- 
dren’s laundry, still damp from that 
morning’s wash. Mother seemed to 
awaken at the sight and, looking the 
chairman straight in the eyes, she 
said slowly, “You're parasites, the lot 
of you. You don’t even stop at chil- 
dren’s underwear.” 

“Quiet, you slut!” 

Mother said nothing, but her eyes 
roamed over the empty room. 
Everyone was silent. Even the little 
girls stopped crying. The portrait of 
Karl Marx still hung on the wall. 
Mother suddenly jumped up, rip- 
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ped the picture from the wall, and 
hurled it at the chairman’s feet. 

“Grabbed everything, did you? 
Then take this old devil, too!” 

The chairman’s face twitched, but 
he said nothing. 

I could not stand it any longer, 
and broke into bitter tears. I was 
sorry for mother, and my dad, and 
the little sisters. And I felt guilty 
that I, of all people, had brought 
that picture into the house. 

“What’s the matter, Peter? Why 
are you crying?” mother asked with 
unaccustomed softness in her voice. . 
“Sorry for this Judas?” 

“No, Mother, no .. . I’m sorry for 
you.” 

“Never mind, son, we won't go 
under; we'll live through it some- 
how. Let them choke on our hard- 
won goods.” Her hands touched my 
Pioneer tie and she winced. “What 
do you want this for now, sonny? 
Return their present to the thieves.” 

In a flash I tore the red tie off my 
neck and threw it on the floor next 
to the picture. I would have been 
deeply unhappy had this happened 
only a day earlier. But today, part- 
ing with the tie gave me a feeling of 
freedom, made me feel one with my 
mother and dad. 

The chairman silently picked up 
the tie and the picture and gave it to 
one of his men. “Put these on the 
cart.” The man grasped them gin- 
gerly and went out. The chairman 
followed. We heard the cart drive 
off. 

At that, father moved. Stepping 
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firmly, he went up to mother and 
said, “All right, Masha, it’s over. 
You’ve done your crying. I wonder 
if Ivan Mikhailovich ever thought 
he was dying for such a cause! They 
pick flowers for the dead but rob 
their children and grandchildren of 
their last belongings. Well, never 
mind, we'll survive somehow. To- 
morrow I'll go into town and look 
around. We’ve got to get out of this 
hellhole.” 

He held mother tightly as she 
sobbed, “Where will the children 
sleep, Afanassey ?” 

“Take them to the neighbors for 
tonight. We'll manage.” 

When I came running home early 
in the morning and asked where 
father was, mother answered calmly, 
“He’s gone into town. With God’s 
help he’ll find something. We surely 
can’t stay here.” 


Turee weeks later, we left the vil- 
lage where we had lived so happily. 
The horse and cart were loaded 
with the five children and practical- 
ly nothing else. Father pulled up the 
reins when we reached the top of a 
hill from which we could see the 
whole village. He crossed himself. 
Tears ran down his hollowed 
cheeks. 

“Get a move on.” He touched the 
horse he had borrowed from the 
sovkhoz—the state farm where he 
had hired himself out as a farm la- 
borer. “Get us out of here fast.” 

I looked back and wanted to cry. 
I didn’t want to part with the school, 
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my friends, grandfather, and two 
grandmothers, with my uncles and 
aunts. But the injustice we had ex- 
perienced was still strong in my 
heart. I turned and looked at the 
road ahead of us. 

The next day we reached the sov- 
khoz, a former estate situated on a 
picturesque site. Nothing was ieft 
of the country house. All living 
quarters had been rebuilt into bar- 
racks for the workers—that is, large 
halls had been subdivided into nu- 
merous cubicles separated from each 
other by partitions so thin that one 
could hear every word said next 
door. There were no _ individual 
households; everybody ate in the 
refectory. 

“This is our new home, Masha,” 
father said sternly to hide his em- 
barrassment. Mother did not like it, 
of course, but she kept silent. It was 
not his fault if there was nothing 
better to be had. 

All evening after work people 
kept dropping in on us and the con- 
versation was always the same. 

“Where are you from? They 
robbed you of everything? Us too. 
Oh, to hell with them, we'll live 
out our days somehow. At least here 
in the sovkhoz there’s no need to 
play a comedy. It’s a state farm, a 
bread factory, as it were. In the kolk- 
hoz they pretend that you’re still the 
masters of the land, that you work 
in voluntary cooperation. Here we 
are proletarians, hired hands, and 
that’s what we’re called.” 

Father soon established his repu- 
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tation as a good manager and was 
appointed “brigadier.” His responsi- 
bilities included distributing the 
daily labor quota among the mem- 
bers of his “brigade,” looking after 
their needs, and checking their out- 
put at night to determine their pay. 
All day he worked in the field and 
returned late at night, tired but well 
satisfied. The uncertainty and de- 
spair that had weighed on him since 
the beginning of collectivization 
were lifting slowly. Working among 
others who had found here reprieve 
from the kolkhoz, he came to the 
conclusion that he had done the 
right thing. The people who had as- 
sembled here were thrifty, hard- 
working, and knew their job. They 
worked well and conscientiously, 
and took good care of inventory and 
cattle. The better and more energet- 
ic young people from the neighbor- 
ing villages began clamoring for 
admission into the sovkhoz as soon 
as they discovered the drawbacks of 
the kolkhoz. 

“Never mind, mother, don’t 
grieve so. We'll make out. The chil- 
dren are growing up and they'll soon 
help us,” father told her often. But 
mother was sad, though she tried 
hard to cover up. 

Her depression was due not only 
to the barracks surroundings, the 
close quarters, and the constant mob 
of people around. She was torment- 
ed by her shattered faith in the “So- 
viets,” whose passionate defender 
and promoter she had been for many 
years. How often had she fought for 





them in her husband’s family. Just 
as she thought she had won over 
her opponents, had induced them to 
make peace with the “new life,” her 
beloved Soviets had betrayed her 
faith cruelly. She realized that this 
was not the “people’s state” her fa- 
ther had fought and died for. 

She was ashamed, to admit her 
mistakes, but had not enough vanity 
to be stubborn about them either. 
All this dried her up. The gay, con- 
tented woman turned silent and 
glum. 


Bor I was happy in those days. I 


was through with “pioneering,” and || 


“civil peace” was reestablished with- 
in the family. Dad’s attitude toward 
mother was one of courtesy and ten- 
der care. 

In the fall I went to school in a 
neighboring village and threw my- 
self into my studies with great inten- 
sity. At first there was enmity be- 
tween members of the sovkhoz and 
kolkhoz even here, but there were 
many of us at school. We knew how 
to stand up for ourselves, and it was 
not long before the children made 
friends with each other. The author- 
ities laid off the Pioneers that fall, 
too. The terrible first year of collec- 
tivization killed the enthusiasm 
even of the “activists” among the 
teachers. And the terror of the expro- 
priations was followed by the even 
greater terror of starvation. 

Our daily contact with children 
from collectivized villages showed 
up the difference in living standards 
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between the kolkhoz and the sovk- 
hoz. We were being fed by the state, 
and paid in money twice a month. 
It was not much, but still we were 
paid. 

In the kolkhoz, however, by late 
fall of 1932, after the harvest had 
been gathered in, the peasants had 
still not received anything for their 
labor. The last of the harvest was 
being taken to central points for de- 
livery to the government and the 
people grew gloomier every day. 

“They’re taking away everything. 
What will remain for the winter?” 

They were justified in their fears. 
The government left them next to 
nothing, and followed the threat of 
starvation with yet another blow. 
After it had taken away the people’s 
bread, it took away their God. 
Robbed them of the last consolation 
in their plight. 

Orders came from district head- 
quarters to close the churches and 
remove the bells. “They are needed 
to make tractors, guns, and ma- 
chines,” was the explanation given 
by the authorized agent at the 
church doors when he called for 
volunteers to do the job. 

“Go and choke yourselves on your 
machines! We don’t need them. 
We've lived without them so far. 
What the hell do we want your trac- 
tors and your cannon for?” cried the 
women who had gathered in a mob. 
“Our forefathers cast these bells! 
How dare you take them down?” 

Four men of the village Soviet ap- 
peared on the square. A wail rose in 
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the crowd, “Women! The Christ- 
killers and godless are coming! 
Don’t let them through!” 

The kids at school forgot all about 
their lessons and gathered on the 
square. The dismantling of the bells 
was a spectacle to be witnessed! 

“They’re heavy. How will they get 
them down?” 

“That’s nothing. Their hands will 
wither, or they'll all fall down to- 
gether with the bells. You'll see, God 
will punish them!” one of my new 
friends assured me. 

“He won't,” I replied skeptically. 
“God didn’t punish the Pioneers in 
our village when they upset the serv- 
ice and played the devil.” 

At that moment the agent ordered 
the people to disperse. Instead, they 
moved toward him and his four as- 
sistants as if an invisible hand were 
pushing them. They wept and 
screamed and cursed. “Don’t dis- 
perse, women, don’t. Let ’em have it, 
the godless. Give it to the pagans!” 

But the agent fired his gun into 
the air a few times and the fright- 
ened throng of women scattered in 
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all directions. The square was emp- 
ty. The victory was the agent’s. 

A few minutes later the old priest 
walked onto the square, his face al- 
most as white as his beard. He held 
on tightly to his cross and his trem- 
bling lips moved soundlessly. 

“Take care!” A shout came from 
the belfry, and the smallest of the 
bells came flying down. The priest 
did not move. 

“That’s the little one,” murmured 
the women crossing themselves. It 
was almost as if they expected the 
big bell to stay firm. 

But it came down, too. With a 
long moan it landed near the first. 

The church doors were locked 
and sealed. And during the night the 
priest disappeared. 


Back home, I told the story. Mother 
could not understand the reason for 
all this. Father did not say a word. 
And in the next letter we received 
from our village we learned that the 
same disaster had overtaken them. 
Famine broke out in the kolkhoz 
toward the end of the year. The gov- 
ernment had taken nearly all the 
harvest and had distributed the piti- 
ful remainder as “wages.” By the 
beginning of 1933, the people had 
consumed whatever bread there was. 
From then on, those who had man- 
aged to lay in a supply of potatoes 
fed on them. But even the potatoes 
did not last long. We, in the sovk- 
hoz, were comparatively well off; we 
still had bread and were paid in 
money as well. The office doors were 


mobbed by people who begged to 
be taken on for work. 

“Anything .. . we'll do anything. 
Just for bread. Our children are dy- 
ing.” 

“In the spring, if you please. We 
don’t need anyone now,” the man- 
ager told all comers. “I'd be glad to 
help, but I can’t. Everything is strict- 
ly rationed here. But in the spring, 
I'll be hiring again.” 

And then came the horrible spring 
of 1933. Men and women walked 
about like shadows, died by the 
thousands. 

Every day after school, the store- 
keeper took me to the bakefy to col- 
lect our rations. I drove while he 
sat in the back guarding it, gun in 
hand, as if we were carrying gold. 
And why not? People were hungry; 
they’d not hesitate to kill for a chunk 
of bread. 

After such trips I stuffed my pock- 
ets with bits and pieces from our 
load, for the little ones at home. 

Deaths increased, particularly af- 
ter the sprouting of the first grass. © 
People threw themselves upon it and 7 
then died in terrible convulsions. ~ 
Mother paled and sighed during my 
reports. The year 1933 affected her 
mentally worse than physically. 

Came 1934. I finished school. ~ 
Father decided, after much delibera- 7 
tion, to let me go to town for further © 
studies. My teacher as well as the © 
sovkhoz officials insisted on it.I got © 


a state scholarship and left. It wasto 7 


be my mother’s last joy in life. She © 
died a few months after I left. 


























Books of Cunent Interest 


[Any of which can be ordered through us. If you wish to order direct from 
publisher, addresses given are adequate.| 


Band, Martin J. THe Caruotic Story oF Liserta. New York: McMullen. 163 pp. 
illus. $2.50. American Negro colony in West Africa. After 60 frustrate years in 
lethal climate, Catholic missions enjoy a fourth decade of hopeful growth. 


or 


Burton, Katherine. THE Great Mant e; the Life of Giuseppe Melchiore Sarto, 
Pope Pius X. New York: Longmans. 238 pp. $3. Traditions of his open hand and 
heart have led to demands for canonization of this very human Pope. 


cr 


Cleland, Robert Glass. THis RECKLEss BREED OF MEN; the Trappers and Fur 
Traders of the Southwest. New York: Knopf. 361 pp., maps, illus. $4. Handsomely 
made, well-written book of true adventure. Story of the 1820-1840 beaver hunters who 
broke track to the Mexican West. 

cor 

Coakley, Mary Lewis. Firrinc Gop Into THe Picrure. Milwaukee: Bruce. 223 
pp. $2.50. How to practice the Counsels without breaking the Commandments. Prac- 
tical book for married or single women who see home or job as spiritual handicaps. 


Lr 


Danielou, Jean. THE SALVATION OF THE Nations. New York: Sheed & Ward. 118 
pp. $2. All races have urgent need and right to receive Christianity. But to use it 
as vehicle for Western culture invites its rejection. 

Ae) 


Merton, Thomas. WHat Are THesE Wounps? The Life of a Cistercian Mystic, 
Saint Lutgarde of Aywieres. Milwaukee: Bruce. 191 pp. $2.50. Remarkable life of 
13th-century nun as seen by a contemporary; retold in cool modern idiom. 

Lr 

Régamey, Pie-Raymond. Poverty, an Essential Element in the Christian Life. 
New York: Sheed & Ward. 183 pp. $2.50. The majority cannot escape need, and the 
comfortable are not long content. A spirit of poverty relieves the craving for things; 
man’s true hunger is for God, 

an 


Schlarman, Joseph H. L. Mexico, a LAND oF Votcanoes: from Cortés to Alemén. 
Milwaukee: Bruce. 650 pp., illus., maps. $5. Popular history of Mexico based on 
good sources. Land as political football a major problem. 
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Smit, Jan Olav. ANGELIC SHEPHERD; the Life of Pope Pius XII. New York: 
Dodd, Mead. 326 pp., illus. $4.50. Many-angled picture as schoolboy, diplomat, 
universal pastor; temperament, daily regime, and special concerns. 

Cr 


Von Hildebrand, Dietrich. FunpaMentaL Morat Artirupes. New York: 
Longmans. 72 pp. $1.75. Universal themes of reverence, faithfulness, responsibility, 
veracity, goodness. Five essays that bid for a place as permanent literature. 











The Girl on the Corner 


S OMETIMES as you walk along the street you may see a young 
person offering magazines for sale. She doesn’t shout. She 
just stands there hoping someone will stop and buy a copy of 
the Watchtower. It is not easy for her to do that. She is con- 
scious of the critical looks and insulting remarks of passers-by. 


The next time you see her, please do not pass judgment even 
in your mind upon her. She might have been me. I used to do 
that. 

Through a series of circumstances, too complicated to de- 
scribe here, I have become a Catholic. Often, now, I compare 
the small bits of revelation which came into my mind through 
the enthusiastically erroneous writings of the Witnesses of 
Jehovah with the great blazing sun of Catholic revelation I 
now know. 

Often, too, I compare the zeal of the Witnesses with the zeal 
of Catholics. And the comparison this time is not in favor of 
my Catholic friends. If any one of my bright young pampered 
friends (pampered by God, I mean, with the gift of faith) were 
asked to stand on a street corner and sell copies of the CATHOLIC 
Dicrst, she (or he) would immediately fall into a faint. 


My friends have the faith. They, I suppose, are proud of it. 
I say “suppose,” because there is 
scarcely any way to find out if 
they are. About it they are so shy, 
so reticent, so reserved, that an 
observer who did not know them 
well would say they are ashamed. 


They have all the truth, but 
little zeal. My former friends 
have all the zeal, but little truth. 
Things would surely go better if, 
somehow, zeal and truth would 
be found together. 








Mary HARTFORD 











